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The Guaranty of Bank Deposits 


By FRANK J. WIKOFF 


President Tradesmens National Bank of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Oklahoma’s Experience with the Law Enacted by Its First Legislature. At the Outset 
When Times Were Prosperous the Plan Seemingly Worked Well and Attracted Busi- 


ness from Neighboring States. 


Could Shake the Faith of the Average Citizen. 


Tier year 1907 will be remem- 


beted as a time in which the 

utter inadequacy of our for- 
mer currency system was acutely 
demonstrated. Banks all over the 
country were temporarily closed 
from lack of ability to get currency 
to meet the needs of commerce. A 
national election was coming on 
and, in keeping with his practice, 
William Jennings Bryan announced 
the paramount issue of that cam- 
paign to be the guaranty of bank 
deposits. 

Oklahoma was just achieving 
statehood, and her first legislature 
and governor under statehood 
enacted and put into effect a com- 
plete, mutual, compulsory and un- 
limited guaranty of deposits law. 

The Indian Territory half of the 
new state, which had just been taken 
in, contained many banks which had 
been under no supervision, and 
these, together with all the state 
banks in the Oklahoma Territory 
half of the state, were quickly ex- 
amined and put into the system. 

The theory advanced at the time 
was that while a mutual guaranty 
by a small number of banks might 
fail, a large number would succeed 
on the law of averages. This fur- 
nished the prevailing argument for 
a compulsory law. 


The law from the start was 
treated as something of a political 
asset, and party interest, as well as 
discussion between the state and 
national interests, occasioned much 
contention. In the towns and 
small cities a great many national 
banks converted into state banks to 
get in. In a very few instances in 
large cities state banks converted 
into national to escape it. The law 
provided for two-fifths of 1 per 
cent. annual assessments against all 
the deposits of state banks to create 
the fund, with authority on the part 
of the Banking Board to levy spe- 
cial assessments, not exceeding two- 
fifths of 1 per cent. in any one year 
in addition if found necessary to 
replenish the fund. The board was 
created by appointment by the gov- 
ernor of three bankers from a list 
of nine submitted by a state bankers 
association, which was provided for 
by law. The bank commissioner 
was to be chosen from three names 
submitted to the governor by the 
association. This latter provision 
was of doubtful constitutionality 
and was repealed in 1915. At the 
time of its enactment there were 494 
state banks and 309 nationals in the 
state. By the close of 1910 there 
were 695 state banks, while the na- 
tionals had decreased to 229. At 
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During the Years of Its Apparent Success Nothing 
Danger 


of Unlimited Guarantees 


the present date there are about 500 
state banks and about 420 or 425 
nationals, but the figures are chang- 
ing daily. 

The year 1908 was prosperous ; 
all went well, and the system became 
popular. Deposits flowed into the 
state banks from all over the coun- 
try, particularly from along the bor- 
der in the adjoining states of Kansas 
and Texas. These banks, to stop 
the exodus, asked their legislatures 
to enact guaranty laws, with the 
result that Kansas, in 1909; Texas, 
in 1910, and Nebraska, in 1911, did 
so, making them, however, optional 
instead of compulsory, surrounding 
them by safeguards, and, following 
the principle underlying safe surety- 
ship, made it difficult to get in and 
easy to get out, instead of easy to 
get in and difficult to get out, as in 
Oklahoma. 

Common interest caused country 
state banks to keep their balances 
with the state banks in reserve 
cities, and the Columbia Bank and 
Trust Company, a state bank in 
Oklahoma City, quickly grew to be 
the largest in deposits in the state. 
Its president was an oil man from 
Bartlesville, ambitious to own banks 
but with no great ability as a banker. 
In October, 1909, it was closed, and 
the guaranty fund promptly paid its 
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deposits of over $2,000,000 by mak- 
ing special assessments and issuing 
warrants. 

This was followed by a general 
depression in 1910, poor crops 
throughout Oklahoma and_ the 
Southwest, and the end of a real 
estate boom in Oklahoma City, 
causing three or four more failures 
of large state banks in the city and 
several smaller ones throughout the 
state. Before general recovery be- 
gan in 1914, there had been a total 
collected into and paid out of the 
fund of over $4,000,000, and there 
were outstanding warrants against 
the fund, in the hands of banks 
which had liquidated failed banks, 
of nearly a million dollars. The 
war period coming on, with greatly 
increased deposits and general pros- 
perity, early in 1920 the fund got 
out of debt and had a small balance 
on hand. 


Withdrawals Begin 


When its official statement early 
in 1920 showed a balance, with all 
outstanding warrants paid, which 
was the first time this condition 
existed in over ten years, our own 
institution, then the largest state 
bank in the state, decided to with- 
draw, and was converted into a na- 
tional bank by paying its current 
assessment due March 1 of each 
year. Few others of any conse- 
quence, however, converted until in 
1921, when deflation got under 
way, and state banks began to fail 
rapidly. These failures were prob- 
ably attributable to the fact that, 
during war prosperity, small state 
banks, under the guaranty system, 
had gained great deposits and at- 
tempted to take care of large lines 
of credit. In many instances the 
banker had been unaccustomed to 
handling large affairs, and the guar- 
anty law had put into his hands 
funds he did not acquire on his own 
merits and had not earned the abil- 
ity or experience to handle. In most 
cases their difficulties came from 
large credits extended to heavy 
operators in either oil, grain, cotton 
or cattle. 

Conversions now came thick and 
fast, but with each succeeding case 
the fund getting deeper and deeper 
into debt, the getting out was more 


difficult and costly. To leave the 
system a bank had to pay its pro 
rata share of outstanding indebted- 
ness, and there were instances in 
which a large state bank, on con- 
verting, paid over $30,000 to get 
out. Even then it is not certain 
that all lawful liability is discharged. 
To insure the fund against banks 
escaping their full liability, either 
by converting or becoming insol- 
vent, the law provides that each 
bank must always maintain good 
securities in the hands of the 
Banking Board equal to 1 per cent. 
of its average deposits. On conver- 
sion these are, of course, forfeited 
if the bank does not pay its liability. 
If its debt to the fund exceeds its 
securities pledged, many good at- 
torneys contend that the Banking 
3oard can compel continuing pay- 
ment of assessments after conver- 
sion until the balance of its pro rata 
portion of the debt is paid. 

The problem now seriously con- 
fronting the Oklahoma lawmakers, 
in view of the fact that it took 
nearly ten years and the flush period 
of the war, with the number of state 
banks in much greater proportion 
than at present, to clear up an in- 
debtedness of less than a million 
dollars, is how a plan can be de- 


_vised and how long a time will it 


take, with the number of state banks 
greatly reduced and with confidence 
in the law much shaken, to pay off 
a net indebtedness of over $5,000,- 
000, 


The Banking Board issued war- 
rants to other banks willing to 
accept them, either through proc- 


What the Law Is 


“While called a guaranty of 
deposits law, it really is insur- 
ance, in which the premiums are 
paid by the insurance company 
instead of by the beneficiaries, 
and the good bear all the losses 
while the bad, who cause them, 
often profit instead of lose by the 
transaction. No insurance scheme 
has ever been successful with all 
the risks written at the same rate, 
and history discloses an uninter- 
rupted line of mutual flat rate 
insurance failures. 

“This also raises the question 
of whether it is sound, either 
economically or morally, for the 
beneficiary of insurance to carry 
no part of the risk and bear no 
part of the cost.” 
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esses for reorganization, the forma- 
tion of a new state bank, or for the 
sake of saving this situation in their 
community, until over $2,500,000 of 
such warrants had been issued. 
Banks continued to fail, and the 
commissioner became unable to find 
institutions which would take the 
warrants to liquidate them. The 
law originally intended that the 
warrants should be issued directly 
to the depositor, each for his re- 
spective deposit, and that they 
should be paid serially in the order 
in which issued, and the depositor 
could use them as he pleased. The 
earliest administrations, however, 
wishing to demonstrate the efficacy 
of the guaranty law, chose to pay 
the depositors in cash by organizing 
a new bank which would take the 
warrants and assume the deposits. 
This practice was followed, there- 
fore, as long as it was possible. 
After it became impossible, the com- 
missioner began appointing liqui- 
dating agents and the board de- 
clined to issue warrants against the 
guaranty fund to depositors until 
as much as possible had been paid 
out of the bank’s assets. 


$3,000,000 in Obligations 


At the present time, under this 
plan, considerably over $3,000,000 
of obligations to depositors exists 
against the guaranty fund for which 
no warrants have been issued, mak- 
ing a total indebtedness of around 
$6,000,000. The board has on hand 
considerably over that sum in nomi- 
nal assets from failed banks which 
has some value, but probably not 
totaling an average of fifteen cents 
on the dollar. This situation devel- 
oped a singular phase of human 
nature. So long as depositors were 
promptly paid it was utterly im- 
possible to punish the crooked state 
banker ; on the contrary, he was well 
regarded locally, usually considered 
some sort of martyr, and in a few 
instances was greatly praised, par- 
ticularly by the farmers, for having 
caused a large sum of money from 
the guaranty fund to be distributed 
liberally in the community. 

As soon as the guaranty fund 


eceased to promptly pay the deposi- 


tors of a failed bank, a clamoring 
for grand juries and demands for 
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drastic punishment of everybody 
connected with the bank, arose. 

A threatened failure at Okmulgee 
was temporarily averted by merging 
it into another state bank there, 
supposed to be in stronger condi- 
tion. Shortly thereafter the merged 
institution had to be closed. A 
grand jury was convened and about 
a dozen men connected with the 
banks merged were indicted, the 
Governor of the state and Bank 
Commissioner included. The latter 
resigned and left the state in haste. 
His present whereabouts is reported 
to be unknown by officers holding 
the warrant. 


Public Had Faith 


During the years of its apparent 
success, nothing could shake the 
faith of the average citizen in the 
law and its efficacy. Especially was 
this true in the smaller places. No 
bank was ever closed except by the 
commissioner, or by voluntary act 
of its officers. Nothing could pro- 
duce a run and no published state- 
ment of conditions, regardless of 
how bad a showing it made, seemed 
to arouse the least anxiety in the 
minds of depositors. 

But now, since it has failed to 
work, every state bank is under a 
cloud, and in many communities a 
struggle is going on equal, almost, 
to that produced by panicky condi- 
tions. Hundreds of state banks in 
Oklahoma, as well and carefuJly 
managed as any in the country, are 
struggling with this condition, 
brought about by lost confidence in 
the system. Having businesses 
built inevitably, in large measure, 
on faith in the guaranty law, it will 
take years of patient effort to re- 
build them on the foundation all 
other successful businesses are built 
upon. (In making this statement 
it is assumed that all intelligent 
people agree that the banking busi- 
ness, like any other business—after 
all else is said and done—depends 
for its success and safety almost 
wholly upon the ability and integ- 
rity of the men who manage it.) 

In very many cases this dilemma 
is being solved by nationalizing. 
Everyone knows that at the time of 
nationalizing a bank must be safe 


and sound or its conversion would 
not be permitted. Ina great many 
communities, however, local condi- 
tions do not warrant this course, 
and so several hundred state banks 
must necessarily remain in the sys- 
tem and fight it out as best they can. 
I do not mean by this to infer that 
under normal conditions national 
banks or bankers are safer or bet- 
ter than state banks and bankers, 
but that the unlimited guaranty law 
brings about conditions which re- 
sult in disaster to a banking system, 
seems almost proven by the fact that 
during the périod of fourteen years 
the guaranty law has been in oper- 
ation in this state, less than a dozen 
national banks have been closed, and 
unless the two in the state now in 
the hands of the Comptroller—one 
a large one at Ardmore, and the 
other a very small one at Hastings 
—fail to reopen and cause consider- 
able loss, there have been no losses 
to speak of to depositors in national 
banks in the whole period; on the 
other hand, there have been more 
than a hundred failures of state 
banks, and the losses the guaranty 
fund has actually paid, together 
with existing indebtedness yet to be 
paid by present and future state 
banks or lost by depositors, are 
over $10,000,000. 


Induces Failures 


To illustrate why an unlimited 
guaranty of deposits law induces 
bank failures, there are instances in 
this state in which men ran state 
banks for several years prior to the 
guaranty law and made no progress 
from sheer inability to get deposits 
on their own merits who, immedi- 
ately after the passage of the guar- 


Present Problem 


The problem now seriously con- 
fronting the Oklahoma law- 
makers, in view of the fact that 
it took nearly ten years and the 
flush period of the war, with the 
number of state banks in much 
greater proportion than at pres- 


ent, to clear up an indebtedness 
of less than a million dollars, is 


how a plan can be devised and 
how long a time will it take, with 
the number of state banks greatly 
reduced and with confidence in 
the law much shaken, to pay off 
a net indebtedness of over 
$5,000,000? 
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anty law, organized state banks in 
the same communities, acquired de- 
posits as readily as any bank, ran 
with apparent success for several 
years, were taken charge of by the 
Bank Commissioner, and the fail- 
ures cost the guaranty fund con- 
siderable sums. In fact, it has 
developed, under its workings, that 
the community in general has little 
interest in, or concern about, the 
character of the management in 
banks ; all state banks were of equal 
standing, and the most liberal 
banker got the business. When, as 
a result of too great liberality, his 
bank fails, his careful and com- 
petent competitor across the street 
who, by reason of his conservative 
methods lost the business, has to dig 
up from his hard-earned profits and 
help pay the loss; in short, it puts 
a premium upon reckless banking 
and conservatism is at a discount. 


Banking in Politics 


It puts the banking business into 
politics, and at this time the guar- 
anty laws is a bone of contention in 
a political campaign for the election 
of state officers and a legislature. 

In every legislature since its 
enactment, new devices and provi- 
sions of law have been proposed and 
many enacted which are solely for 
the protection of the guaranty fund, 
as from time to time the weak spots 
in its fabric have developed. Few, 
if any, laws have been proposed or 
passed having for their object the 
extending of or improving the field 
of usefulness of the banking busi- 
ness as such, or the protection of 
the conservative banker and stock- 
holder. 

The bankers, however, secured 
one amendment in 1915 for their 
protection. It provides that only 
one-fifth of 1 per cent. may be levied 
in any one year, and does away with 
power to levy special assessments. 
It provides also that if the fund 
ever accumulated a sum on hand 
equal to 2 per cent. of the average 
deposits, no further levies could be 
made except to restore it to that 
amount. As the fund has never had 
a net balance but once in its his- 
tory, this provision has never func- 
tioned. As this levy will not yield 
enough to pay the interest on the 
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indebtedness, it is evident that un- 
less the law is changed the debt will 
never be reduced. 

While called a guaranty of de- 
posits law, it really is insurance, in 
which the premiums are paid by 
the insurance company instead of 
by the beneficiaries, and the good 
bear all the losses while the bad, 
who cause them, often profit instead 
of lose by the transaction. No in- 
surance scheme has ever been suc- 
cessful with all risks 
written at the same 
rate, and_ history 
discloses an unin- 
terrupted line of 
mutual flat-rate in- 
surance failures. 

This also raises 
the question of 
whether it is sound, 
either economically 
or morally, for the 
beneficiary of insur- 
ance to carry no part 
of the risk and bear 
no part of the cost. 

A large part of 
the element of 
weakness would be 
eliminated if inter- 
est-bearing depos- 
its were excluded 
entirely from the 
benefit of the law. 
The guaranty law 
not only induces 
men to go into the 
banking business 
who otherwise 
would not attempt 
it, but such men 
immediately begin 
to find ways to use 
the law as security 
on which to borrow 
money through the 
means of certifi- 
cates of deposit. 


This menace caused the provision 
of law to be enacted which gave the 
Bank Commissioner power to fix 
the maximum rate of interest 
permissible to be paid upon a 
guaranteed certificate of deposit, 
and while this mitigated the evil, 
many of the losses have since 
occasioned through the 
banker’s carrying on this practice 
extensively, by means of side deals 
or partnership arrangements in 


GEO. F. BAKER 
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which any necessary rate was paid 
above the lawful rate. 

Granting that guaranty of de- 
posits laws are defensible, why 
should interest-bearing deposits be 
guaranteed? The only logical argu- 
ment for any guaranty of deposits 
is to prevent disturbance of business 
through periodic shattering of con- 
fidence, and to prevent hoarding. 
It is not necessary to guarantee in- 
terest-bearing bank balances or time 
certificates of de- 
posit, which are in 
truth nothing but 
promissory notes, 
in order to serve 
these purposes. 
The attempt to do 
this is probably 
responsible for 
more than half of 
the unfortunate 
results in Okla- 
homa. 

This article was 
written at the re- 
quest of the Com- 
mittee on State 
Legislation of the 
American Bankers 
Association, not 
with any intention 
to censure or the 
expectation of aid- 
ing to solve the 
Oklahoma sit ua- 
tion, but merely 
with the hope that 
in relating these 
experiences some 
light may be 
thrown on the path- 
way of those who, 
in other states, are 
facing the demands 
of politicians and 
panacea-makers for 
unlimited compul-. 
sory mutual guar- 
anty of bank 
Paul ‘Thompeoa deposits laws. 


- George F. Baker's Gifts 


Within recent weeks public an- 
nouncement has been made of two 
important gifts by George F. Baker, 
chairman of the board of directors 
of the First National Bank of New 
York City. The first was a donation 
of $1,000,000 to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in the form of an 
endowment fund. The second was 
$500,000 to the Society of the New 


York Hospital, in which he has for 
years taken an active interest. With 
this $500,000 and a previous uncon- 
ditional gift of $250,000 the hospital 
has established the George F. Baker 
Endowment Fund. 

Mr. Baker was Treasurer of the 
American Bankers Association 
from 1875 to 1894. 

Between 1910 and 1920 the pop- 


ulation of the United States in- 
creased 14.9 per cent., while the 
acreage of improved farm land in- 
creased only 5.1 per cent. The pro- 
portion of people living in the coun- 
try has shrunk in 20 years from 60 
per cent. to 48.6 per cent. The ten- 
dency to shift from the country to 
the city seems to be steadily pro- 
gressing.—F. H. NEwe 
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Ottawa, the Capital of the Greater Part of North America 


Brown Bros. 


Closer Working Relations with Canada 


By THOMAS B. McADAMS 


President of the American Bankers Association 


HEN we speak of foreign 

trade—that portion of our 

commerce which absorbs our 
surplus production and through its 
development gives increased en- 
couragement to the growth of 
American industry and agriculture 
are we not too apt to look far 
afield, to consider it almost en- 
tirely in terms of what Europe and 
the Orient can absorb and under 
present conditions pay for? It 
seems to me we can at this time 
with propriety give careful consid- 
eration to those countries near at 
hand and estimate what advantage 
will accrue from the development of 
a close commercial alliance with the 
growing nations to the north and 
south of us on this great American 
continent. Especially, at this time, 
does this thought apply with seem- 
ing force to the encouragement of 
closer working relations with Can- 
ada—our neighbor to the north— 
separated from us by an invisible 
barrier, whose people speak our own 
language and who are stimulated 
by the same ideals, the same liberty- 


loving sentiments, the same under- 
lying business creeds as those which 
are fundamental to prosperity in the 
United States. 

Why should it not be possible to 
develop a trade relation with these 
sympathetic friends, which through- 
out the years will prove profitable 
from a dollars and cents standpoint 
and especially rich in the cultivation 
of friendship and the strengthening 
of the natural commercial and 
financial interest we each have in 
the other’s welfare? 

It would seem desirable at this 
time, when both countries are 
emerging from the after-war up- 
heaval and when the trade routes 
of the world are being recon- 
structed, to study intelligently the 
general question of reciprocal rela- 
tions which received its original im- 
petus during the administration of 
Mr. Taft. Unquestionably changed 
conditions make necessary modifica- 
tions of the original suggestion, but 
they do not in any way affect the 
desirability of making at once a 
critical analysis of the whole situa- 


tion that some plan may be worked 
out which will bring the peoples of 
these two great English-speaking 
nations closer together socially and 
commercially that we may each in 
the future play a greater part in the 
development of the other’s activi- 
ties. 

We hear protests against such a 
suggestion based upon the compe- 
tition which would ensue through 
Canadian and American wheat com- 
ing into competition with each other 
and affecting the respective local 
markets. Whether or not there be 
a reciprocal treatment of each 
other’s products, it is inevitable that 
such portion of Canada’s production 
of 300,000,000 bushels of wheat as 
may not be needed for home con- 
sumption will come into direct com- 
petition with the United States in 
supplying the food demand of the 
world. There is just so much 
wheat and the price at home must 
be affected by the total available for 
consumption. As both countries 
produce a surplus and as upon us 
jointly at present there is the bur- 
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Brown Bros. 


Montreal Harbor, One of the Largest Ports in North America Though 500 Miles From the Ocean 


den of supplying the markets of the 
world, is it not reasonable to as- 
sume that a working agreement be- 
tween Canada and the United 
States for the world supply of 
wheat and other agricultural com- 
modities could be made sufficiently 
profitable to offset many times any 
temporary effect reciprocity might 
have upon our local markets ? 

Furthermore, just as the indus- 
trial activity of the two countries 
is largely dependent upon the sta- 
bility and prosperity of agriculture, 
so, too, in their turn are the profits 
of agriculture affected by the ex- 
tent to which men are actively em- 
ployed in the daily routine of 
industrial development. The circle 
is a complete one and erhphasizes 
the dependence of every class of 
citizenship upon the work and the 
earning ability of the others. 

If, therefore, in mutually build- 
ing up the industries of the two 
countries we can stimulate a de- 
mand for the products each is able 
to produce to advantage, we will 
bring added profits to every phase 
of American and Canadian life. 
Already 75 per cent. of Canada’s 
imports are obtained from this 
country, but will this not have a 
tendency to decrease if Canada is 
forced to establish liberal 


more 


trade relations with other countries 
than we are willing to offer? During 
the recent past she has established 
preferential marketing agreements 
with the British West Indies, South 
Africa and other subdivisions of 
the British Empire, and it would 
seem likely the more she sells these 
peoples the more she will look to 
them for the commodities they can 
supply, which policy will neces- 
sarily affect the volume of Cana- 
dian-American business. 

We have no tariff wall between 
South Dakota and Kansas, and yet 
the development of the great wheat- 
producing section of our own 
Northwest has not decreased either 
the activity or the average pros- 
perity of the wheat growers in other 
sections of the country—rather has 
it stimulated the wheat-raising in- 
dustry by enabling the United 
States to continue to raise more 
wheat than can be absorbed by our 
growing population and giving us 
the privilege of being the great food- 
supplying nation of the world. 

We are at present suffering from 
the erection of an unnatural trade 
barrier where no physical or per- 
sonal dividing line exists, and 
whether or not it be wise to do 
away with this altogether or simply 
modify it, the question is assuredly 


worthy of consideration as to the 
basis upon which we can build with 
safety a closer relationship and do 
away with any possibility of com- 
mercial estrangement resulting from 
each of us encouraging the other 
to seek other outlets for its pro- 
duction than the natural one closest 
to its doors. 

The 11,000,000 people of Canada 
closely working in a spirit of inter- 
national cooperation with our pop- 
ulation—nearly ten times as great 
—can produce results in the terms 
of world supply, world service and 
national prosperity which will out- 
weigh many times any temporary 
inconvenience or loss which may be 
incurred during the transitory pe- 
riod of evolution from present con- 
ditions of commercial independence 
to a future of cooperative develop- 
ment. 

Shall we encourage isolation, 
which can only result in loss to 
both countries, or shall we map 
out a broad-minded partnership un- 
der which Canada and America can 
work hand in hand in the develop- 
ment of the other’s resources, the 
broadening of their mutual business 
relations and unitedly cooperate in 
bringing to North America the 
trade of the world? 
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12,358 New Accounts in 3 Months 


By CRAIG B. HAZLEWOOD 


Vice-President Union Trust Company, Chicago 


The Management Put on a Big Drive for Savings Customers. 


The Employees Re- 


sponded by Meeting Their Quota Over 240%; and the New Accounts Averaged $40 


HE success of a campaign for 

new business cannot, of 

course, be measured by the 
number or value of new accounts 
alone, however satisfactory these 
results may be. The effect on the 
organization, the cost of the cam- 
paign, and many other factors must 
also be considered. In our drive 
for new savings accounts we had 
such good all- 
around results that 
the ideas that help- 
ed us may, per- 
haps, be used 
profitably by others 
in other lines of 
business as well as 
in banking. 

Many other 
banks in our city 
had held savings 
drives during the 
year, often with the 
assistance of a so- 
liciting agency. 
We had three mo- 
tives in conducting 
our drive for busi- 
ness through our 
employees. First, 
our employees as 
actual representa- 
tives of the bank 
would make the 
most logical 
solicitors for new accounts. 
Second, we wanted our employees, 
who are responsible for new ac- 
counts, to benefit by this expendi- 
ture. Third, we felt that this 
campaign would bring to our 
attention special qualities of initia- 
tive and perseverance among our 
staff, in addition to those furnished 
by the routine of bank duties. 

A committee of three was ap- 
pointed, composed of the manager 
of the new business department, 
the manager of the savings depart- 
ment, and the publicity manager, 
to supervise the general policy and 
progress of the drive. This com- 
mittee in turn appointed one of our 
junior officers executive secretary 
of the campaign, placing the man- 
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agement of it on his shoulders, and 
holding him responsible for execut- 
ing the plans of the committee. 
That every employee might know 
everything he should about the cam- 
paign, a small 12-page pamphlet was 
issued containing complete informa- 
tion about the objective, the prizes, 
the bonuses for new accounts, the 
conditions and the rules. Talking 


EMPLOYEES SEIZED EVERY OPPORTUNITY TO GET ACCOUNTS 


One man, for example, had occasion during the campaign to use a taxicab in delivering 
some currency. At the end of the trip, after paying his fare, he persuaded the driver to 


open a savings account! 


points that the man getting new ac- 
counts could use were also included. 

Three factors were determined 
upon as important to the success of 
the campaign: the cooperation of 
our officers, small working units or 
“teams,” and constant publicity. To 
utilize these factors, it was decided, 
to appoint each of 20 officers “cap- 
tain’ of one of 20 teams. Each 
team was composed of the captain, 
a “lieutenant,” and 15 members, the 
lieutenant bearing the brunt of the 
active work, but directed and en- 
couraged by the captain. On some 
of the teams two, three, or four 
lieutenants were appointed, with 
very good results. All men and 
women in our employ at the start 
of the campaign were included on 
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these teams. The president, as a 
bank officer, was one of the team 
captains; the janitor was a team 
member. We found selling ability 
where we least expected it. Some 
men who never came in contact 
with the public in their usual work 
made remarkable records. Teams 
were made up with the aim to dis- 
tribute equally the employees of 
every department 
throughout the 
teams. Officers 
drew their teams 
by lot. 

The publici- 
ty was effected by 
the placing in four 
conspicuous places 
in the bank of four 
large score-boards, 
which registered 
the daily standing 
of the 20 teams in 
accordance with 
the number of ac- 
counts brought in. 
In addition, posters 
were used from 
time to time, and a 
campaign bulletin 
issued at least once 
each week, and 
oftener when oc- 
casion demanded. 

The committee 
worked out detailed plans for the 
campaign. For example, it seemed 
best to solicit commercial customers 
of the bank so that they would not 
be annoyed by having a dozen peo- 
ple ask them to start a savings 
account. The committee handled 
this by having our commercial cus- 
tomers’ list run off on the address- 
ing machine and an equal number of 
names assigned to each team by lot. 

We tried to have as few rules as 
possible. The few we had are self- 
explanatory. They appear here as 
they were published in the booklet 
for our employees: 


Rules 
None of the officers nor_any members 
of the Savings Campaign Committee can 
participate in the prizes. 
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Only new accounts, introduced or 
secured through effort of individual 
contestant will be credited. 

Awards will be made upon the basis 
of initial deposits, but no account which 
is closed within 30 days of date of open- 
ing will be credited to any contestant. 

No credit can be transferred from one 
employee to another nor can a group of 
employees work for the credit of one or 
more individuals. 

No account on the books of the Union 
Trust Company 30 days prior to the 
beginning of this campaign which is 
subsequently closed and reopened will be 
considered a new account. 

It is believed that a spirit of sports- 
manship will govern the contest and that 
technical and complex rulings should be 
avoided; but the right is reserved to 

make additional rules as required during 
the progress of the campaign. 

Decision. by the Savings Campaign 
Committee shall be final upon the status 
of any account offered for credit, and 
upon any contested point arising during 
the campaign. 

Employees leaving the employ of the 
bank during the campaign may secure 
payment after the close of the contest 


for business obtained, but shall not be 


entitled to the award of any prize. 


Cost was, of course, an important 
element in our decision about pub- 
licity methods and the prizes to be 
given. 

Careful estimates of the probable 
results were made. We started out 
to secure 5,000 new accounts and 
decided that to do this we would be 
justified in spending $5,000. This 
expense of $1 an account would be 
very reasonable. It would, for in- 
stance, compare well with the cost 
of obtaining similar business 
through any other method of merit. 
With this idea of the total expense 
and with our publicity plans in 
mind we set the commissions and 
prizes we would pay. 

For the teams obtaining the larg- 
est number of accounts during the 
campaign the prizes offered were: 
First, $150; second, $100; and 
third, $75. Prizes were also given 
to the teams bringing in the largest 
aggregate balance. The amount of 
these were: First, $100; second, 
$75; and third, $50. Team prizes 
were equally divided among those 
members of the winning team who 
had obtained at least ten accounts. 

Prizes were given individuals 
who brought in the largest number 
of accounts and the largest aggre- 
gate balances. The prizes were 
smaller than those for the teams; 
those for the largest number of 
accounts being: First, $100; second, 
$75; third, $50; fourth, 2 at $25; 
fifth, 2 at $20; sixth, 3 at $15; 
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‘seventh, 4 at $10; and eighth, 10 
at $5. For the individual prizes 
for the largest aggregate balance, 
instead of money an extra vacation 
of one week was given for each of 
the first, second, and third prizes. 

In addition to these prizes, com- 
missions or bonuses were paid after 
the close of the campaign for each 
account brought in. For accounts 
of from $1 to $9.99, 25 cents was 
paid; from $10 to $49.99, 50 cents; 
from $50 to $99.99, 75 cents, and 
$1 was paid for each account 
brought in of over $100 

A quota of 15 new accounts was 
set for each employee, and as soon 
as he obtained that number he re- 
ceived a silver “quota button.” Ten 
accounts were required before an 
employee was eligible for prizes. 


POSTERS HELPED 


And a bulletin, issued at least once a week, 
telling campaign incidents and suggesting 
“selling points” kept up enthusiasm 


One hundred sixty accounts were 
required before a team was eligible 
for prizes. This individual quota 
number—15 accounts—was found 
simply by dividing our goal—5,000 
accounts—by the number of team 
members... The quota buttons were 
small oxidized silver reproductions 
of the Union Trust Company em- 
blem and were proudly worn by 
those who obtained their quota. In 
addition to these emblems, the men 
who obtained over 100 accounts— 
and there were 17 of them—were 
presented with sterling silver key- 
chains, engraved with their names 
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and containing the Union Trust 
Company emblem. The young la- 
dies who obtained over 100 ac- 
counts were presented with sterling 
silver pencils, properly engraved. 

The individual quota and prize 
plan encourages every member of 
every team to do his part. It in- 
spires to hard work on the part of 
the individual who might otherwise 
loaf through the campaign because 
he was on a “good team.” And 
on the other hand, the team prizes 
make every member of a team 
watchful that there are no loafers 
on his team. Similarly the prizes 
and bonuses for number of ac- 
counts and for aggregate balances 
in accounts are nicely worked out to 
provide incentive both for many 
new accounts and for many dollars 
in these accounts. With campaigns 
for business of other kinds the prize 
arrangements would be different, 
but some prize plan that leads em- 
ployees to work for the ends desired 
is usually possible. 

The campaign was started off 
with a mass meeting in the assem- 
bly room, at which one of the vice- 
presidents spoke of the opportuni- 
ties that would be offered to each 
employee ; opportunities for serving 
the bank, for adding to his experi- 
ence, for earning extra money, and 
for becoming better acquainted 
with his fellow-workers. We had 
many good mass meetings before 
the campaign was over and much 
of its success was due, we think, 
to the fact that we had an assem- 
bly hall we could meet in. The 
programs at these meetings were 
always arranged in advance so that 
there was no delay. The distribu- 
tion of quota buttons, commission 
money, and so on, helped to add 
enthusiasm to these meetings. 


The bulletin, which I mentioned 
as being published once a week or 
oftener, was largely responsible for 
the excellent spirit of the campaign, 
and for most of the friendly com- 
petition between the teams and be- 
tween the individual members of the 
teams. It was written in a chatty 
sort of way and contained as many 
interesting anecdotes and personal 
experiences as came to the ears of 
the committee. A few excerpts 
show how it was written and, too, 
how accounts were obtained: 


Don’t forget to say “thank you” for 
that new savings account. Miss Rose 
Meegan reports that she obtained an 
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PUBLICITY WAS REGARDED AS IMPORTANT 


Four large score-boards posted in conspicuous places in the bank registered daily 
team standings. The bars were strips of colored paper that could be pulled along. 
Different shades were used each time across the board 


account from a lady who had recently 
opened a savings account with another 
loop bank, but was dissatisfied with her 
connection there because they had not 
taken the trouble to thank her when the 
account was opened. The secretary is 
more than glad to send out “thank you” 
letters to the friends whom you have not 
been able to thank personally for their 
accounts, 

Gene Cronin isn’t missing any bets. 
The other day as he was cashing a...... 
Company payroll check for a lady, he 
learned that she had just been transferred 
from the New York to the Chicago 
office. When she opened her bag to put 
her money away, Gene noticed the sav- 
ings pass book of a New York bank and 
asked her if she had yet arranged to 
transfer her savings account from New 
York to Chicago. She said that she 
hadn’t, but that she was then on her way 
over to the....... ...+.Trust Company to 


see if they could arrange this for her. ~ 


Gene said it would be unnecessary for 
her to go to that trouble since the Union 
Trust Company would be pleased to take 
care of the matter for her, and so, with a 
smile of relief, the lady handed Gene her 
pass book, a signed draft, and an extra 
$100 just for good luck. We claim it 
was more than good luck; it was just 
another case of being right on the job. 

One of our sons of Erin, Tom Hyde, 
had occasion to use a Yellow Cab to 
assist him in delivering some currency. 
At the end of the trip the taxi-driver 
said “$1.55, please.” Tom paid this 
amount, but with true Irish wit recognized 
an opportunity to bring in another ac- 
count, so with a little of the well-known 
Blarney the taxi-driver was moved to 
open a savings account, and as Tom says, 
“There’s nothing like combining business 
with pleasure.” 

Speaking of talking points—one of our 
young ladies solicited a savings account 
from a man whose wife has a number 
of savings accounts in different loop 
banks. She said that of all her banking 
connections she receives the most court- 
eous service at the Union Trust Company. 


As was expected, our first month 
was a very enthusiastic one and we 
were pleasantly surprised to reach 
our goal of 5,000 new accounts at 
the end of the fifth week. We im- 
mediately doubled our original quo- 
ta and determined to strive for 10,- 
000 new accounts. We also in- 
creased our appropriation for ex- 
penses of the campaign to $6,000. 

The second month things went 
slowly. Most of the team-members 
had brought in all the accounts that 
could be obtained easily from their 
friends and were finding it more 
and more difficult to get results. 
During this time we started offering 
special prizes for results obtained 
during each week. For Thanks- 
giving week five big turkeys were 
offered to the boys and girls bring- 
ing in the largest number of ac- 
counts and the largest balances. 
Other special weekly prizes fol- 
lowed, consisting, for the most part, 
of $5 and $10 gold pieces. 

Toward the last week of the cam- 
paign we were approaching our 
10,000 mark, but were still some- 
thing over 1,000 accounts short. 
Team meetings were held, special 
bulletins issued, and every other 
day at 4 o'clock a general mass 
meeting was held in the assembly 
room, which was addressed by the 
president or one of the vice-presi- 
dents. 

The final results far exceeded our 
most optimistic expectations. Be- 
fore midnight on the day the cam- 
paign closed, 12,358 new accounts 
were brought in, and accounts have 
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been flowing in in a steady stream 
ever since as a result of the work 
done during the drive. The total 
of the initial deposits of the 12,358 
new accounts was $468,102.78, and 
the total increase in our deposits 
because of the drive exceeded half 
a million dollars. Figuring on this 
basis, the average balance for each 
account was in the neighborhood of 
$40. 

For commissions we spent $3,- 
839; for prize money, $1,210.74; 
and for miscellaneous expenses 
$691.38, making a total of $5,- 
741.12, or a cost per new account 
of only 46 cents, an exceedingly low 
cost. 

One of the most effective factors 
in the results obtained during the 
last week originated with one of 
the vice-presidents. When he ad- 
dressed the final mass meeting on 
the last Friday afternoon, he per- 
sonally offered a prize of $5 to any 
team-member who had not yet ob- 
tained his quota button, who would 
succeed in obtaining the necessary 
fifteen accounts before the close of 
the campaign, Monday night. He 
offered a like prize to any team- 
member who succeeded in beating 
the record of the man ahead of him. 

In the final analysis it was found 
that of the 360 engaged in the cam- 
paign, over 300—83 per cent.—ob- 
tained quota buttons. Keen regret 
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WATCHING EVERY CHANCE PAID 


One wide-awake teller noticed a distant-city 
savings bank book in a woman’s handbag and 
induced her to transfer her account 
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was expressed by many of the team 
‘nembers after the close of the cam- 
paign that the drive could not be 
continued longer. This  whole- 
hearted participation of our em- 
ployees in the campaign brought us 
indirect results of great value. We 
did not, obviously, secure this en- 
thusiastic cooperation because of 
this campaign alone. There was 
back of it many years of a policy 
of fair dealing with and adequate 
provisions for employees. These 
include a generous profit-sharing 
plan, life insurance paid for by the 
bank, and liberal pension fund for 


cellently equipped rest rooms, pro- 
visions for drying clothing on rainy 
days—these and other employees’ 
service plans had built us a very 
loyal group of workers before our 
campaign. I mention this because 
in any employees’ campaign of this 
kind such a background is almost 
an essential. 

A secondary result of the cam- 
paign was its effect upon our or- 
ganization. It has been surprising 
to see how, through working to- 
gether with those from other de- 
partments, there has been brought 
out individual ability along lines 


retired or disabled employees. Ex- never suspected. Each person, of 
Cashier’s 


BANK in Ohio recently ad- 
A vised the General Counsel 
that one of its customers ten- 
dered in payment of revenue 
stamps, a cashier’s check .of the 
bank which he had purchased and 
the same was returned by the Col- 
lector with the statement that it was 
not acceptable, but that the pur- 
chaser must. send either cash or a 
post office money order of a certified 
check. The bank asked what was 
the difference in legal status be- 
tween a certified check which was 
acceptable and a cashier's check 
which was not acceptable. General 
Counsel addressed a communication 
to the Commissioner of. Internal 
Revenue asking what, if any, good 
reason existed for making a distinc- 
tion between these two instruments, 
in view of the fact that both forms 
of check are the obligations of the 
bank, the one the check of a de- 
positor certified by the bank, the 
other the check of the bank itself. 
The reply of Commissioner D. 
H. Blair is quoted below as matter 
of general interest. He says: 
“The instructions in this matter 
to Collectors of Jnternal Revenue 
are as follows 
“Collectors are authorized to ac- 
cept cash, post office money orders 


Revenue Stamps 
THOMAS B. PATON 


General Counsel 


or certified checks, in payment for 
internal revenue stamps. If a cash- 
ier’s check, uncertified check, draft 
or express money order is received 
in payment for internal revenue 
stamps it can be accepted only at 
the Collector’s risk and may be re- 
garded as cash only after collection 
and receipt of the proceeds. 

“The above ruling was promul- 
gated after careful consideration of 
the statutes affecting the sale of in- 
ternal revenue stamps in order that 
Collectors of Internal Revenue 
might be properly advised and pro- 
tected and at the same time cause 
as little inconvenience as possible to 
stamp purchasers. 

“Under the Act of March 2, 
1911, as amended by the Act of 
March 3, 1913, Collectors have au- 
thority to accept certified checks in 
payment of internal revenue stamps. 
However, no authority is contained 
therein for the acceptance by Col- 
lectors of Internal Revenue of cash- 
ier’s checks or drafts and there is 
no lien created by statute in favor 
of the United States upon all the 
assets of a bank in the event of 
the non-payment of such cashier’s 
checks or drafts. The acceptance 
of certified checks is specifically au- 
thorized by statute of the United 


necessity, learned more about the 
personnel and work of other de- 
partments, for he was working on 
his team beside people he did not 
usually see. The campaign was as 
good as an educational course on 
the work of our bank for many of 
the employees. It made for closer 
acquaintance between officers and 
employees. And too, it increased 
to an unusual degree the institu- 
tional spirit that we already had. 
The enthusiasm developed by em- 
ployees in soliciting savings ac- 
counts during this campaign has 
made them real salesmen of our in- 
stitution forever. 


Checks Not Acceptable for 


States, which provides for a lien 
in favor of the United States upon 
all the assets of the bank certifying 
the check in the event of non- 
payment.” 

It thus appears that the Collector 
takes the risk of a bank’s solvency 
if he accepts a cashier’s check which 
risk does not attach to certified 
checks in view of an express statu- 
tory authority to accept such instru- 
ments. Uncertified checks and ex- 
press money orders also are taken 
only at the risk of the Collector. 


George J. Howard, President of the 
Bank of Niagara, Niagara Falls, N. Y.. 
is receiving congratulations from business 
and banker friends upon the completion 
of a quarter century of service as a 
director of the institution. Mr. Howard 
was elected to the directorate of the 
bank on June 30, 1897. He has been 
president of the institution since March 
12, 1913. 

In addition to holding the presidency 
of the Bank of Niagara, Mr. Howard is 
Chairman of the Board of the East Side 
Bank of Niagara Falls and a director of 
the Marine Trust Company of Buffalo. 


Oscar Thompson, Federal bank ex- 
aminer, has been appointed junior vice- 
president of the Los Angeles Trust and 
Savings Bank. 


— 


ET us face squarely the start- 
ling fact that fully 70 per 


cent. of the bank buildings 
constructed in the United States 
since 1912 have proven definitely in- 
adequate or inefficient of purpose. 
There are three basic reasons for 
this condition. 


1. The myopic perspective of the banker 
in considering his building problem; 


2. His failure to recognize fully the im- 
portance of his bank building as an effi- 
cient machine which, if properly planned, 
must contribute to the sound growth and 
economical conduct of his business; 


3. His failure to develop in relation to 
his own business that quality which he 
recognizes and finances for clients—busi- 
ness imagination. 


Two decades American 
banks were func- 
tioning in a limited 
manner .compared 
with the intricate 
financial system 
which today consti- 
tutes the nerve sys- 
tem and centers of 
the business world. 
New build- 
ings involved at 
that time compara- 
tively simple prob- 
lems of design and 
construction; but’ 
unfortunately the 
vast ramifications 
of our banking sys- 
tem have not been 
met by the bankers 
with a concur- 
rent realization of 
the added complex- 
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Efficient Planning of New Bank Buildings 


By C. STANLEY TAYLOR 


pancy of the building, including policy as 
to the provision of rentable space; 

(b) The important factor of elasticity 
(looking forward to future growth) ; 

(c) The practical relationship of de- 
partments ; 

(d) Bank architecture and the benefits 
to be derived from public impression. 


Bank or Office Building 


The first question which should 
receive careful consideration in- 
volves a decision as to the actual 
type. Shall the building contain 
only banking quarters or will it be 
wise to erect a larger structure con- 
taining rentable commercial space? 

In this decision the following fac- 
tors are involved: 


(a) Land cost and potential increment ; 


construct a building for banking 
purposes alone. Low land values 
will normally indicate a bank loca- 
tion in a smaller town or city or in 
the suburban areas of larger cities. 
In such communities the factors in- 
dicated in following paragraphs do 
not specifically apply except those 
of the arrangement of departments 
and the impression value of the 
building. 

In the congested business areas 
of larger cities, however, where land 
values are high, there is involved 
the economic problem of the rela- 
tionship of land value and building 
cost. Here we might arrive at the 
obvious conclusion that if the land 
value is high it is necessary to con- 
struct a_ building 
having sufficient 
rentable space to 
assist materially in 
carrying overhead 
cost and ultimately 
amortizing the 
added investment 
necessary to meet 
this economic de- 
mand of high land 
costs. A more care- 
ful consideration of 
this question dem- 
onstrates the pecu- 
liar individuality of 
each bank building 
project and the im- 
portance of other 
factors indicated 
herewith. 

As this article is 
being written two 


ity of the modern NATIONAL BANK OF FAR ROCKAWAY, L. I. large bank struc- 
bank’s housin & The bank in the smaller town should be located o a eomnsen ding position. Here a tures are being 
example of a small-town bank which is elastic in planning. ote the rentable space. is ‘rec ° 

problem. ‘ office space can be used for the future expansion of the bank’s own quarters erected m the cen- 
Every  banker’s tral business dis- 

building problem is inherently (b) grog by di- trict of New York City where land 

in individual problem It is sented values are unusually high. One of 


impossible, therefore, to lay down 
any definite set of rules or re- 
quirements which will apply equally 
to the planning of all bank struc- 
tures. It is obvious, however, that 
there must exist certain funda- 
mental principles considera- 
tions which should govern the 
banker’s decisions in considering 
plans for a new building. These 
may be classified under the follow- 
ing general divisions: 


(a) Decision as to the size and occu- 


for commercial space in the selected 
locality ; 

(d) Desirability of grouping in the 
bank building tenants who will constitute 
or attract desirable clients and depositors ; 

(e) Commercializing building space 
which will provide added quarters for fu- 
ture expansion of the bank’s business ; 

(f{) Impression to be made upon the 
general public by size and character of 


the building. 

It may be accepted as a general 
rule that where land values are low 
(probably under $200 per front 
foot) the obvious procedure is to 
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these buildings contains approxi- 
mately ten stories of rentable com- 
mercial space while the other is 
being erected without any rentable 
space. The reason for this differ- 
ence involves primarily the practi- 
cability of lot sizes. One of the 
buildings is being constructed on a 
lot of ample size and dimension to 
allow the proper type of banking 
rooms, together with the necessary 
public approach and elevators for 
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the office building section of this 
structure. 

In considering the plans for the 
other building, it was found that 
the lot was of such dimensions that 
the necessary allowance of from 16 
to 20 feet in width for the public 
entrance hall and public elevators 
would so limit the size of the main 
banking rooms as to detract from 
their purpose and efficiency. It was 
decided, therefore, that in spite of 
high rent cost, it was necessary to 
adhere strictly to the original pur- 
pose of the building as a bank par- 
ticularly when it was found on 
careful investigation that the value 
of rentable space which might be 
provided was not great enough to 
justify interference with the re- 
quirements of the bank. This 
brings out the important fact that 
the original purpose of the build- 
ing as a permanent home for a 
bank should never be forgotten and 
that these requirements should 
come above all others in making 
final decisions. 

It is fairly obvious (but not al- 
ways practiced), that before mak- 
ing the final decision to invest in a 
large building containing rentable 
space a careful appraisal should be 
made by experts as to the existing 
rental values and demand for the 
space which is to be offered in a 
particular locality. A study should 
also be made by these experts in 
building management covering 
maintenance costs and other factors 
entering into an investment of this 
nature. 

It is highly desirable but again 
not always necessary that such an 
investment be placed on a paying 
basis. Some bankers have found 
it wise to require only that this 
added space shall pay a fair propor- 
tion of the overhead charge. In 
cases of this type it is assumed that 
the prestige benefit of a larger 
building and the collective tenancy 
clientele advantages will offset or 
pay interest on the investment. 


Tenants and Clients 


A theory has been advanced that 
in certain localities the provision of 
rentable space has the direct benefit 
of bringing in close proximity to 
the bank a number of important 
commercial organizations which 


will take advantage of this conveni- 
ence and may well be considered 


as the banker’s clients. It has been 
found in some cases that where 
these commercial activities are of 
the type which bring a large num- 
ber of business men to the building, 
an added clientele will develop. 
Even in smaller towns it has been 
found advantageous to provide 
space above the bank for the offices 
of local manufacturers, or business 
men to develop a group which may 
serve to make the bank building an 
important business center in the 
community. 

Another valuable consideration is 
that the provision of rentable floors 
above the banking room allows one 
to provide for the future expansion 


BANK BUILDING OF THE RHODE ISLAND 
HOSPITAL TRUST COMPANY, PROVI- 
DENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
In the larger type of bank building, having a 
considerable area of rentable space, it is im- 
portant that the position and character of the 
bank be definitely emphasized in the design 
of the building. This is an excellent example 
of planning for a building of this character 


requirements of the bank’s own 
business. This is one practical solu- 
tion of the problem of elasticity 
(which is discussed in detail in later 
paragraphs) and provides a means 
by which additional space for fu- 
ture requirements will carry its own 
overhead cost until such time as the 
growth of the bank’s business may 
warrant the taking over of addi- 
tional space. 

In the planning of a building of 
this type it is highly important that 
careful consideration be given to 
the arrangement of elevators and 
service features so that additional 
portions of the building may be 


taken over for use by the bank with- 
out alterations or inconvenience in 
ultimate arrangement. 


The Important Factor of Elasticity 


Here we may define a basic rule 
which should apply to every new 
bank building and incidentally call 
attention to the fact that this rule 
is transgressed more often in the 
development of new banking quar- 
ters than any other principle of 
bank planning. If the banker gets 
no more from this article than the 
following sound advice he will be 
repaid many times when he faces 
his own building problem. 

The history of bank buildings has 
proven that under the changed eco- 
nomic conditions of the last few 
years bankers have been too con- 
servative in estimating or admitting 
the possibility of growth in their 
own business. 

We realize that the next few 
years may not show the amazing 
growth and expansion of the bank- 
ing business which characterized the 
war and post-war period. In fact, 
some of the larger banks are find- 
ing it possible to reduce space re- 
quirements by increased efficiency. 

The normal growth of the bank- 
ing business in America averages 
6 per cent. annually. Aggressive 
institutions, operating on well-de- 
fined policies of expansion, will en- 
joy a larger proportion of this aver- 
age increase. 

The advice here given on elastic- 
ity of plan principally anticipates 
growth but it must be remembered 
that the elastic plan will make it 
easy to turn waste space into pay- 
ing footage if the bank’s space re- 
quirements decrease. 

It is advisable therefore that in 
planning the new bank all floors and 
communications should be laid out 
so that departments may be ex- 
tended, shifted or curtailed. Ele- 
vators should be arranged so that 
they may ultimately serve the pub- 
lic or the bank’s private uses. Am- 
ple space should be provided for 
expansion of the business either by 
the provision of rentable quarters 
which can ultimately be taken over 
by the bank without alterations or 
by acquiring additional land and 
developing the design so that the 
actual area of the building may be 
increased in later years as it be- 
comes necessary. The safety de- 
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posit feature of the banking busi- 
ness seems to have grown in im- 
portance and we are informed that 
the average safety deposit depart- 
ment will repay its entire cost in 
approximately seven years under 
proper handling. It is important, 
therefore, that its growth be antici- 
pated. If such a department is not 
contemplated at the moment, space 
should be reserved for this use at 
some future time. 

Similarly with other departments 
of the bank. Facilities must be 
provided for adding new depart- 
ments and rearranging the space 
given over to public contact. It 
must also be realized that in larger 
banks the administration in many 
cases need not be in contact directly 
with the working force which 
serves the public. An interesting 
example is to be found in one large 
city bank where the general offices 
have gradually been moved from 
the first floor to the third floor of 
the building and then to the twelfth 
floor in order to take advantage 
of light and comfortable working 
conditions for the higher officers. 


The Public Impression 


Bankers generally have realized 
the value of a bank building so de- 
signed that it will impress upon the 
public mind a sense of stability and 
safe guardianship of the money and 
business interests of clients and de- 
positors. This point needs little 
stressing as it has been the experi- 
ence of practically every bank that, 
following the construction of im- 
pressive banking quarters, a definite 
growth in business has resulted. 
There are one or two points which 
may be made in this connection, 
however. In the smaller town or 
city it is quite possible to lay too 
much emphasis on impression value 
and to build a type of building 
which is entirely out of scale with 
the town. It is an excellent idea 
to anticipate the growth of any 
community by setting the pace with 
the proper type of bank building. 
In fact in some instances a definite 
portion of industrial and commu- 
nity growth may be traced to the 
farsightedness of bankers not only 
in their attitude toward the financ- 
ing of new local ventures but in the 
demonstration of faith in the future 
of a community as expressed 


through the design of banking 
quarters. 

Impression must not be overdone 
to the point of indicating exrava- 
gance. For this reason simplicity 
is a sound keynote of design. Here 
the skill of the architect is called 
upon not only for the development 
of convenient arrangements but to 
create through careful design and 
selection of materials the type of 
building which will gain the confi- 
dence of the public and make it 
easy for the clients to do business 
with the bank. At he same time 
the building must be developed 
along lines which will bear com- 
parison with other commercial 
buildings in the vicinity as far as 
the cost of the rentable or office 
space is concerned. 


HARTFORD NATIONAL BANK 


This is a typical bank and commercial building 

for the medium sized city. The character of 

the architectural design emphasizes the bank 
quarters 


The experienced bank architect 
today does not depend entirely upon 
massive masonry columns, expen- 
sive facades and the use of great 
quantities of expensive building 
materials to impress the public. His 
first problem is to work out com- 
pletely the efficient arrangement of 
the building in order to facilitate 
the carrying on of the bank’s busi- 
ness. The interior and exterior de- 
sign is then developed by the skilful 
use of line and proportion without 
sacrificing any part of the efficiency 
of the plan. 
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Take Expert Advice 


The natural impression of the 
average banker is that with the 
knowledge he has of his own busi- 
ness he is quite capable of indicat- 
ing the interior layout and the in- 
ter-relationship of all departments. 
A seemingly paradoxical statement 
but one which is borne out by ex- 
amination is that the skilled bank 
architect knows more about laying 
out the bank than does the banker 
himself. The reason for this is 
simple and logical. The banker is 
too close to his own business to 
have experienced the mistakes of 
others or to have examined exten- 
sively the successful factors which 
have contributed to sound planning 
in other institutions. Planning is 
the architect’s business just as fi- 
nancing is the banker’s business. 
Industry and commerce seek the 
banker’s advice and follow this ad- 
vice in the solution of financial 
problems. Similarly, the wise bank- 
er will seek and depend on the ser- 
vices of experienced bank architects 
in the development of buildings. 

Another point in regard to im- 
pression value may be noted in con- 
nection with buildings which are to 
contain large areas of rentable space 
as well as banking quarters. It is 
important that in the design of 
this building the banking quarters 
be strongly emphasized so that the 
bank will not have merely the ap- 
pearance of a tenant in a rented 
portion of the building. This can- 
not be gained alone through the 
name of the building but must be 
definitely expressed in its design. 

In closing we wish again to stress 
the important factor of elasticity. 
Hundreds of banks within the last 
few years have found it necessary 
to purchase additional land at three 
or four times the cost of a few 
years previous; to extend through 
alterations into adjoining buildings 
and to meet an over-crowded and 
inefficient condition in their business 
quarers because of a lack of fore- 
sight at the time of building new 
quarters only a few years ago. 

Many instances of inconvenience, 
expense and business curtailment 
might be quoted because of disre- 
gard of some of the points brought 
out in this article. It is to be hoped 
that bankers will learn within the 
near future to approach the prob- 
lem of a new building from an open 
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minded and comprehensive view- 
poirit. 

At times when business policy 
seems to call for a reduction in the 
amount of space used for the bank’s 
business; or would indicate the 
rigid limitation of space to be laid 
out in a new building, it is well to 
remember that for every dollar 
spent for the rental cost of a busi- 
ness office about ten dollars is spent 
in salary, of the working force. 
Cramping space may so affect the 
efficiency of employes that for 
every dollar saved in rent two dol- 
lars may be charged to wasted 
energy or decreased personal eff- 
ciency. 

The new bank building is a prob- 
lem worthy of serious consideration 
because it is more than a shell in 
which to carry on business—it is 
the bank’s invitation to the public; 
a visual guarantee of reliability and 
integrity and a business machine 
upon the efficiency of which a large 
measure of the bank’s success de- 
pends. 


DIME SAVINGS BANK, DETROIT, MICH. 


Expressive architecture which is certain to create a good public impression is possible 
even in the smallest banks. Here is a well designed and well located bank building 
occupied entirely as banking quarters 


State Conventions and Elections 


T the annual convention of the As- 
A sociation of Reserve City Bankers 

in Kansas City, the association elec- 
ted the following officers: President, 
George R. Rodgers, vice-president Manu- 
facturers and Traders National Bank, 
Buffalo; vice-president, J. A. Lewis, pres- 
ident Republic National Bank, St. Louis ; 
secy-treas., G. H. Mueller, vice-president 
Fletcher-American National Bank, Indi- 
anapolis. Directors: C. H. Ayres, vice- 
president Peoples State Bank, Detroit; 
C. B. Hazlewood, vice-president, Union 
Trust Co., Chicago; L. C. Humes, vice- 
president, Guaranty Bank and Trust Co., 
Memphis; H. Y. Lemon, vice-president, 
Commerce Trust Co., Kansas City; Geo. 
H. S. Soule, assistant cashier National 
Shawmut Bank, Boston. 

The principal addresses were delivered 
by President Thomas B. McAdams of 
the American Bankers’ Association, 
Walter W. Head, Vice-president of the 
American Bankers’ Association; P. C. 
Towers of the Royal Bank of Canada, 
who spoke on the “Financial and Busi- 
ness Relations Between U. S. and Can- 
ada”; Arthur H. Titus, president of the 
First Federal Foreign Banking Associa- 
tion of New York on “Financial Exports 
Under the Edge Act”; Fred W. Gehle of 
the Mechanics and Metals National 


Bank, New York City, on “Economic . 


and Financial Conditions in Europe”; 
Nathan Adams, vice-president American 


Exchange National Bank, Dallas, on 
“The Cotton Industry”; and R. F. Mc- 
Nally, vice-president National Bank of 
Commerce, St. Louis, on the “Federal 
Reserve System.” 


South Dakota Bankers 


The thirty-first annual convention of 
the South Dakota Bankers’ Association 
held at Aberdeen, South Dakota, June 
7 and 8, was the most successful in point 
of attendance and enthusiasm ever held 
in the state. The outstanding features of 
the convention were the addresses of 
President Thomas B. McAdams of the 
American Bankers Association; J. K. 
Howard, president of the American 
Farm Bureau, and the appearance of the 
South Dakota Bankers Band. 

The address of George Woodruff, 
vice-president of the National Bank of 
the Republic, Chicago, on “How to Ad- 
vertise a Bank” was given close atten- 
tion and the address of J. J. Earley, ex- 
president of the North Dakota Bankers 
Association on the “Bank of North 
Dakota” was of great importance in view 
of the proposed law to be voted on at 
the November election. 

The officers elected for the ensuing 
year are: president, D. M. Finnegan, 
vice-president First National Bank, 
Yankton; vice-president, A. Kopperud, 
president Security Bank and Trust Com- 


pany, Webster; secretary, L. J. Welch, 
Mitchell; treasurer, J. W. Stewart, 
president Farmers State Bank, Dallas. 


Mississippi 

Mississippi—President, E. P. Peacock, 
president Bank of Clarksdale, Clarksdale ; 
Vice-President, H. C. Herring, president 
Pascagoula National Bank, Moss Point; 
Secretary, George B. Power, Jackson; 
Treasurer, A. L. Jagoe, president Com- 
mercial Bank and Trust Company, 
Okolona. The American Bankers Asso- 
ciation officers for Mississippi are Vice- 
President, F. T. Ransom, active vice- 
president First National Bank, Green- 
wood; Member Nominating Committee, 
George Williamson, active vice president 
First National Bank, Vicksburg; Alter- 
nate Member Nominating Committee, S. 
J. High, president Peoples Bank & Trust 
Company, Tupelo; Vice-President Trust 
Company Division, J. G. Hickman, secre- 
tary City Savings & Trust Company. 
Vicksburg; Vice-President Savings Bank 
Division, S. C. Hart, cashier Citizens 
Savings Bank & Trust Company, Jackson, 
Miss.; Vice-President National Bank 
Division, W. P. Jones, assistant cashier 
First National Bank, Hattiesburg; Vice- 
President State Bank Division, Leo W. 
Seal, cashier Hancock County Bank, Bay 
St. Louis. 
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HIRTY gold coins minted © 
by Croesus, the last king of 


Lydia, whose name has been 
a symbol of wealth for a longer 
period than the Christian era, have 
been unearthed at Sardis, the an- 
cient Lydian capital of Asia Minor. 

They were recovered by Amer- 
ican archeologists working on the 
buried ruins of the city. The coins 
were in a tomb and are supposed 
to have been hidden by some 
wealthy Lydian while Sardis was 
besieged by Cyrus. 

The coins were minted between 
561 B. C. when Croesus ascended 
the throne of Lydia and 546 when 
he was captured by Cyrus the Per- 
sian king. Some of the coins are 
said to be as bright as if they had 
been newly minted. They are 
lighter in hue than our own coins 
because they are of pure gold. 

The discovery is important to the 
archeological world and it is valu- 
able in a high degree to the present 
practical commercial world strug- 
gling with problems of money be- 
cause these thirty “staters” as they 
are called, dug up from a tomb in 
a ruined city of long ago, make an 
almost startling comment on some 
of the money systems and financial 
propositions of today. 

Croesus, the great banker is gone, 
the city, the people, the nation are 
as hazy traditions. The wealth of 
which the coins were once a token 
is no more. Credit, capital, charac- 
ter have passed as well as all lighter 
promises to pay, redeem or ex- 
change but this gold still has value 
anywhere and everywhere now as 
well as when it was minted. Hav- 
ing value of its own the passing of 
men and generations and all for 
which they strove has not impaired 
that value. Some paper money is- 
sued overseas, may depreciate al- 
most before the ink on it has dried 
but the intrinsic value of this real 
money has been retained while na- 
tions have come and gone. 

The stamp on the gold coin 
means little in the commercial 
world world now, but the gold it- 
self could, if devoted to commer- 
cial uses do just what it did before 


The Money Croesus Minted 


By JAMES E. CLARK 


the beginning of the Christian era 
—serve as a safe, dependable, uni- 
versally recognized medium of ex- 
change. 


A Plan to Fix Prices 


An eminent citizen proposes, it 
has been reported, that the govern- 
ment take and hold in great ware- 
houses the farm products of the na- 
tion, in order that dumping may be 
prevented and prices improved by 
holding back the supply. 

The suggestion invites considera- 
tion of its possibilities. As a starter 
what wisdom is to determine a fair 
price? What may be a satisfactory 
price to the producer may be an 
unsatisfactory price to the con- 
sumer, and if the latter feels that 
he is oppressed naturally he would 
seek control of the government that 
he himself might have a term at 
price fixing. If the farmer has the 


power to make the government 
regulate prices upward he also pos- 
sesses the power to take a heaping 
measure of these same prices. 

If government control is good 


May Overwhelm Us 


We have opened the doors of 
this hospitable country to the 
peoples of all the world, and 
they have been a wonderful fac- 
tor in building up our great 
undeveloped sections of this coun- 
try. Go where you will, all 
through the Northwest or the 
West, and you will find colonies 
of people who have gone out and 
built up that territory from waste 
land into prosperous sections. 

But the time has come when we 
are at least justified in inquiring 
if we can assimilate as many 
foreigners as seek admission to 
the United States. We should 
give very serious consideration to 
the question as to whether immi- 
gration, if we do not restrict it 
properly, will not overwhelm us 
and absolutely break down the 
fundamental principles upon 
which this government has been 
based.—Thomas B. McAdams. 


for farm.products it might in time 
come to be applied to other things. 
Factory products by similarmethods 
might be held back until the con- 
sumer was ready to pay better 
prices than could be obtained in or- 
dinary ways. Pursuing the thought 
to absurdity eventually we should 
be realigned into hostile classes 
each of which exacted high prices 
for what it had to sell and by the 
operation of the same scheme had 
to pay high prices when it pur- 


- chased. 


If, for illustration, a dollar were 
added to the price of a bushel of 
potatoes there would be little gain 
—possibly much loss—if he who 
sold the potatoes found a corre- 
sponding increase in the price of 
every commodity he wished to pur- 
chase. 

A great strike usually is a with- 
holding of the supply of labor until 
the purchasers of labor find a way 
to meet the demands for better 
prices or for some attendant condi- 
tion which, in the last analysis, 
amounts to a better purchase price. 
The warehousing proposal in effect 
would be a perpetual strike scien- 
tifically conducted for the better- 
ment of one class at the expense of 
others. 

The effect of the plan on agricul- 
ture would probably be varying ac- 
cording to men and locality. Some 
men in time might come to a belief 
that their wants could be supplied 
by cultivating less land ; others with 
more ambition might in the new era 
see an opportunity to get ahead 
faster. 

This nation was builded not by 
artifices to thwart the ebb and flow 
of trade but by hard work, fair 
dealing on the part of the great 
mass of its people, by savings, self- 
denial and sacrifice. If the present 
proposal seems plausible to any one 
let it be remembered that much of 
the research work in connection 
therewith has already been done, 
for Russia has tried reaching hea- 
ven at a single bound with the re- 
sult that its granary is empty and 
its wheat growers. have left the 
fields. 
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Fourteen Billions of Savings Deposits 


Deputy Manager of American Bankers Association, Savings Bank Division 


its in all banks of the United 

States, we are confronted with 
questions which are impossible of 
solution. 

Definitions cannot be made to ap- 
ply throughout the country because 
of diversity, both in legislation and 
in bank practice. This diversity re- 
sults less from lack of understand- 
ing than from the needs and de- 
mands of depositors. The variety 
of methods under which savings are 
deposited offers further proof of 
the fact that the vast bulk of the 
people’s savings is entirely beyond 
the control of any effective group- 
ing of financiers which can be con- 
ceived. 


I N tabulating the savings depos- 


Nature of Deposits 


The “savings deposits” as here 
tabulated will broadly include such 
bank liabilities as are handled on the 
passbook method subject to a rule 
requiring withdrawal notice of 30 
or more days. 

This definition is applied with 
reasonable accuracy in the data 
from the New England and Middle 
Atlantic States. Elsewhere it is 
applied with less uniformity. 

As to states which make no effort 
to segregate the deposits of savers, 
our work in preparing this table has 
been greatly facilitated by the re- 
sults of a special inquiry made by 
Hon. D. R. Crissinger, United 
States Comptroller of the Currency, 
who with our cooperation made a 
nationwide inquiry on savings de- 
posits in connection with his call of 


June 30, 1921. 
Time Certificates of Deposit 


The question as to whether cer- 
tificates of deposit for 30 days and 
over should be included as savings 
is being left to the judgment of 
those who use this table. 

We are confronted with the fact 
that in certain Western States and 
quite generally in agricultural sec- 
tions the bankers issue time certi- 
ficates in place of opening accounts 
on either savings or general ledgers. 
Minnesota, the Dakotas, Kansas 
and other such states are notable 
examples. 


By LEO DAY WOODWORTH 


SAVINGS DEPOSITS IN BANKS OF UNITED STATES AS OF JUNE 30, 1921 
Compiled by American Bankers Association, Savings Bank Division 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 


New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

* Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New Encianp States $2,731,586 


,425,405 
665,506 


New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 

District of Columbia. . 
Delaware 

Maryland 

Mippte States $5,747,122 
Virginia $124,572 
West Virginia 79,2: 
North Carolina 


Mississippi 
Louisiana 


Tennessee 


SouTHERN ... $890,324 


$702,907 
159,435 


Wisconsin 
Minnesota 


North Dakota 
South Dakota .... 
braska 


West CENTRAL States $206,107 


Washington 
Oregon 
California 


Arizona 
Paciric STATES 


Toray Unitep States .$14,Q15,877 


16 


Postal Savings 


$15,549 


$65,592 
5,204 


$263,691 
$53,431 


$411,246 


$146,956 
125,783 


$9,567 


$15 
13 


$26,502 
20,356 
18,459 
13,344 
9,406 
1,856 
6,123 
96,046 


$2,538,396 $64,312 $16,618,595 


$232,442 


$2,749,943 
$3,512,767 
672,058 


$6,054,643 


$178,223 
132,074 


$739,718 


$131,352 
78,793 


1,453,927 


1920 Census 


Per Capita deposits, 


Percentage of 
savings deposits and 
+> time certificates, to 
total bank deposits 


2 2 
33 
STATE a TOTAL 
Maine $1,453 $59 
453 155 151,694 342 81 
1,340 55 137,544 390 85 
5,867 1,939 1,494,007 387 57 
4,202 209 219,097 358 67 
2,234 391 515,159 374 
$2,808 $371 66 
$21,770 $348 38 
1,348 213 (54 
173,244 4,982 1,502,841 172 46 
15,833 15,536 49,633 112 «il 
730 133 37,914 170 50 
3,088 61 279,430 186 54 
$43,830 $247 42 
$220 $77 48 
: 16,823 9 104,277 40 41 
South Carolina ........ 63,204 23,738 23 86,965 51 50 
Georgia .......seeeee 77,858 40,473 54 118,385 40 46 
i ee 62,311 3,769 293 66,373 68 38 
Alabama ............. 54,780 10,305 68 65,153 2731 
25,883 27,126 35 53,044 28 36 
91,208 24,572 90 115,870 64 41 
TORRES. 93,563 32,603 349 126,515 27 «(19 
ASUANEAS 20,714 14,499 83 35,296 20 27 
Kentucky ............ 19,553 90,886 130 110,560 46 35 
89,987 20,461 80 110,528 47 23 
$2,866 $852,729 $148 48 
181,012 1,918 940,807 145 40 
Michigan ............ 547,329 81,053 2,749 631,131 172 61 
175,653 447 373,392 141 56 
282,123 528 475,601 195 59 
80,255 286 478,419 157 60 
Missouri ...........-. 132,051 146,971 430 279,452 81 32 
East CENTRAL STATES $3,087,719 $1,219,806 $4,317,092 $145 49 
$8,060 $93,723 | $101,798 $157 66 
13,188 102,883 116,084 183 59 
ean 40,427 80,365 120 120,912 101 36 
6,983 102,885 329 110,197 62 30 
Montana ............ 20,267 53,753 228 74,248 135° 52 
Wyoming ............ 10,745 10,041 99 20,885 107 32 
Colorado 73,645 28,739 583 102,967 117 35 
New Mexico ......... 5,229 8,741 34 14,004 39 = 32 
27,563 50,928 132 78,623 38 22 
$532,058 $1,553 $89 38 
102,654 2,196 97 49 
1,206 1,133,726 325 61 
ves 10,903 231 24,478 56 32 
03-0. 37,428 117 46,951 104 50 
Se 11,366 94 13,316 173 49 
18,908 280 25,311 75 57 
1,353,029 212 54 
g165 
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As less than 400 millions of the 
3,400 millions of dollars in time cer- 
tificates are in the North Atlantic 
and Pacific States where segregated 
savings banking is found, we be- 
lieve that these time certificates 
should be included as savings. Any 
padding which may result from this 
inclusion is certainly more than off- 
set by the demand deposits not in- 
cluded in this table which actually 
represent similar results of thrift 
and are in fact savings. 


Significance of These Figures 


It is not our intention to elabo- 
rate upon the apparent differences 
between the aggregates of savings 
deposits in different states or dif- 
ferent sections and certainly not as 
to the differences in per capita de- 
posits in various states and sections, 
however interesting such a venture 
might be. The results are too ques- 
tionable and the inferences too dan- 
gerous. 

Whenever we use averages and 
percentages it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the elements thereof 
be given due weight in drawing 
conclusions of a social . nature. 
Thus, some parts of our country 
contain a large population which 
has yet to learn the value of initia- 
tive and the desirability of accu- 
mulation. 

We insert this word of caution 
because of the entirely unfair or 
improper conclusions which have 
been drawn not only by editorial 
writers but also by statisticians of 
repute from such figures as hereto- 
fore have been available on Ameri- 
can savings. Often the deposits in 
the mutual savings banks have been 
referred to as the total with which 
the savings deposits in foreign 
countries is to be compared. Also, 
there is still going the rounds of 
the press a statement based upon 
the authority of a United States 
Government bureau that the sav- 
ings of this country total 27 mil- 
lion dollars, which figure is ob- 
tained by roughly combining the to- 
tals of deposits in mutual savings 
banks with those of outstanding 
bonds of the United States. This 
last mentioned statement is so ridi- 
culous that we might anticipate 
that its use would be checked by 
the news writers but it has now 
persisted for several months. 

The public’s respect for statistics 
will undoubtedly improve if those 


Harris & Ewing 


FRED STAREK 


Former newspaper correspondent who was ap- 
pointed by President Harding as director of 
the War Finance Corporation 


who deal in such dry material will 
first clearly define their terms and 
then be equally careful in judging 
the responsibility of the compiler. 
Statistics on savings deposits, for 
example, depend for accuracy upon 
the figures supplied by every indi- 


Increase Depositors 


A great part of popular extra- 
vagance is due to the failure to 
induce more people to become 
bank depositors. We all know— 
nobody indeed knows so well as 
bankers—that people are much 
more apt to spend thoughtlessly 
the money they are carrying in 
their pockets, than the money 
they have to their credit in the 
bank. There is no need to argue 
on this point; it is one of the most 
obvious bits of business experi- 
ence within the observation of 
every business man. The aggre- 
gate of money that people are 
every day carrying quite need- 
lessly, and at heavy risk, in their 
pockets, would be a cash reserve 
of great value to national busi- 
ness, if deposited in the banks, so 
that it could be utilized. 

And, just as the habit of 
wasteful and useless spending is 
encouraged among people who 
carry their ready money in their 
pockets, so the habit of useful 
expenditure, of substantial and 
profitable investment, is encour- 
aged among those who keep their 
surplus funds in bank. 


—D. R. Crissinger 
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vidual bank or banker. Any lack 
of understanding or care on his 
part may result in an error which 
is carried through to the final com- 
pilation. Too often the lack of 
data from particular banks and 
even from whole states is not ap- 
parent from the final tabulation. 


What Constitutes Savings 


There has been a custom during 
recent years to preach about Amer- 
ican waste and extravagance and it 
is popular in some circles to refer 
to America as a nation of spend- 
thrifts. However numerous may 
be our spendthrifts, members of 
that class often become obnoxious 
by thus calling attention to their 
plight or by assuming the role of 
preachers of thrift, usually for a 
consideration ! 

Before it is decided that as a na- 
tion we are unduly extravagant, we 
must consider our national re- 
sources by adding to the liquid 
capital represented by our savings 
deposits, as shown by the table here- 
with, the enormous investments in 
real and personal property of all 
kinds (of which government bonds 
are but a small part) and the dis- 
tribution of such _ ownership 
through the bonds, stocks and other 
securities in which the savings of 
many millions of our population are 
profitably invested. 

Finally, no table of relative sav- 
ings deposits per capita in America 
and foreign countries can be ihe 
basis for any worth while compari- 
son unless the relative amount and 
permanence of income of those who 
own the savings deposits are also 
considered. 

To make international compari- 
sons of savings per capita requires 
more data than are available for 
this country. 

This tabulation has been pre- 
pared with the assistance of the 
Comptroller of the Currency and 
the banking authorities of the vari- 
ous states. Many bankers have been 
consulted on local customs and 
bank practice. After several months 
of effort we present the table in the 
belief that all official data are in- 
cluded, that statistics for states 
which do not require segregation 
are reasonably correct excepting 
only our estimates for Kansas and 
Nebraska, and that the grand total 
is a very conservative amount. 


Cashing Instead of Crediting 
Check to Customer 


Where a customer tenders to his 
bank the check of a third person in- 
dorsed by the customer in blank, 
with request that it be cashed in full, 
or in part and the balance credited 
to his account, the safer practice is 
to credit the entire check as a de- 
posit and require the customer to 
draw his own check for the amount 
desired, or if this is not done, to at 
least obtain some acknowledgment 
in writing from the customer of the 
amount of cash obtained ; for other- 
wise, should the customer deny re- 
ceiving the cash the bank would be 
at a disadvantage in the matter of 
proof. In an Oklahoma case, where 
a customer deposited a check, re- 
ceiving part in cash and the balance 
as a credit, and afterwards denied 
receiving any cash, the court held 
that, the deposit being admitted, the 
burden of proof fell upon the bank 
that the cash had been paid and a 
verdict for the customer was sus- 
tained; and while in a case where 
the entire check was cashed and not 
deposited, the burden might rest 
upon the customer to prove the de- 
posit, he might sustain this burden 
by positive testimony which it would 
be difficult for the bank to rebut. 


From Ohio—I note in the June issue of 
the JoURNAL reference to a decision show- 
ing that it is unsafe to pay a part of a 
check to a depositor at time of deposit, 
and in case of claim of no payment the 
burden of proof to fall on the bank. How 
would this be in case the bank had cashed 
a check for the customer in full, and the 
customer should later claim that check 
had not been cashed, but deposited? 
Would the burden of proof of deposit be 
on the customer, check being indorsed by 
hand of complaining customer and in 
blank? 


In the case referred to (Peoples 
National Bank of Kingfisher v. 
Rickords, 204 Pac., Okla., 130) 
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plaintiff made a deposit of a check 
upon another bank and the deposit 
slip made out by the cashier con- 
tained a deduction of $68.15 from 
the amount of the check, the balance 
being entered to the credit of the 
depositor. It was the contention of 
the cashier that he paid this amount 
to plaintiff at the time of making 
this deposit but the depositor and 
his son who were present both testi- 
fied that no money was paid over by 
the cashier at the time of the de- 
posit. At the close of the evidence, 
the court advised the jury that the 
burden was upon the bank to prove 
by a preponderance of evidence that 
it paid the plaintiff $68.15. The 
jury returned a verdict in favor of 
the plaintiff for that amount. On 
appeal, the bank contended that the 
Trial Court erred in instructing the 
jury that the burden of proof was 
on the bank. The Supreme Court 
of Oklahoma held there was no 
error. It said while it was true the 
burden was in the first instance 
upon the plaintiff to prove the de- 
posit, the bank in its testimony ad- 
mitted it received the check. “Hav- 
ing admitted receiving this check, 
the relation of debtor and creditor 
existed for this amount. The bank 
having admitted receiving this 
amount, the burden then was upon 
it to show that it had accounted for 
the same * * * The bank having 
admitted receiving the money and 
having pleaded payment, the burden 
was upon it to prove this fact.” 

In a case, such as you suggest, 
where there is no deposit but a 
check indorsed in blank is cashed 
in full by the bank for the customer, 
it would seem that the burden of 
proving that the check was de- 
posited and not cashed, would fall 
upon the customer. The case dif- 
fers from the one decided in Okla- 
homa in that there the bank ad- 
mitted it had received the check as a 
deposit. It would hardly seem that 
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mere proof by the customer, or ad- 
mission by the bank, that it received 
the check would be the equivalent of 
proof that it received the check as a 
deposit, so as to shift the burden of 
proving payment on the bank; for 
it is quite frequent that a bank will 
cash an indorsed check for its cus- 
tomer, rather than give him credit 
in his account therefor. At the 
same time, there is nothing certain 
as to what a court would hold in 
this regard and, furthermore, as- 
suming the burden is upon the cus- 
tomer, he might sustain it by his 
positive testimony that he had de- 
posited the check and had not re- 
ceived cash therefor, especially if 
at the time of the transaction he had 
another person with him who would 
corroborate his testimony. 

This points to the conclusion 
which has heretofore been ex- 
pressed in the JOURNAL (see Digest 
Legal Opinions, 1921, Nos. 1380- 
1381) that the practice of giving a 
customer cash instead of credit for 
the check of a third person is un- 
safe because of the difficulty the 
bank is under in proving, either af- 
firmatively or in rebuttal, against 
contrary testimony of its customer, 
that it has given cash at the time of 
receiving the item and either the 
check should be credited as a de- 
posit and the customer be required 
to draw his own check for the 
amount desired, or the bank should 
have some acknowledgment in the 
handwriting of the customer that 
he had received the cash. 


Post-Dated Check Without Funds 


A merchant who gives his post- 
dated check in payment of a debt 
which the bank refuses to pay when 
due date arrives because the funds 
to the credit of the maker are in- 
sufficient, cannot be punished crim- 
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inally under the statute which makes 
it unlawful to give the check upon 
u bank where there are not sufficient 
funds or credit to meet the same, as 
such statute applies only to checks 
drawn upon a present and not a 
future deposit. 


From New York—Will you kindly give 
us your opinion as to the merits of the 
following case, and whether Section 1292- 
A of Penal Law, State of New York, 
contains sufficient force and effect to 
cover a case containing the following 
facts: 

A merchant has been doing business 
with a customer for some period of time. 
There exists between the merchant and 
the customer a running and open account. 
The customer finally becomes negligent 
in making his payments and business obli- 
gations. The customer’s account becomes 
so large that the merchant desires a pay- 
ment. On a certain day they meet in a 
bank and the customer pays the merchant 
by check a certain sum of money on 
account. The merchant cashes the check 
and receives the money. The merchant 
then demands the balance of the account. 
The customer says that he has not suf- 
ficient funds to meet a check, but will 
have, say, for instance, on the 3lst of 
August, 1921. A check is given by the 
customer to the merchant dated the 31st 
day of August, 1921. However, this post- 
dated check was delivered to the mer- 
chant several days before the 31st. 

On August 31 the merchant, relying 
on the promise of the customer that the 
post-dated check would have sufficient 
funds in the bank on the 3lst, deposits 
the check at his bank in the ordinary 
course of business. The merchant’s bank 
presented the check for payment and it 
was returned to them marked “INSUF- 
FICIENT FUNDS.” The bank there- 
upon charged the merchant’s account 
with the check, together with the fees, 
and returned it to him, together with the 
information that they were unable to 
collect it for him. 

The merchant then notifies the maker 
of the check, pursuant to Section 1292-A 
of the Penal Law of the State of New 
York, to make the check good at the 
bank or to pay him the face of the check, 
together with protest fees. The cus- 
tomer fails to meet the obligation. There- 
upon the merchant lays an information 
with the criminal court for the arrest of 
the customer on the above facts. A 
warrant is issued, the man is arrested 
and held to await examination in the 
criminal court. 

The customer’s lawyer appeared before 
a court of competent jurisdiction and 
asked for the release of the prisoner 
under a writ of habeas corpus. The only 
question involved was whether or not a 
crime had been committed under the above 
mentioned section and based upon the 
above mentioned facts. (It must be borne 
in mind that the merchant presented the 
check at the agreed time, when the cus- 
tomer said that there would be funds suf- 
ficient to meet it.) The court held upon 
the return of the writ as follows: 

“A presumption is created by law that 
the refusal by the drawee to make pay- 


ment is prima facie evidence of ‘intent,’ 
however, it appears by the testimony that 
not only did the defendant know that 
there were not sufficient funds to meet 
the check, but that the complainant, by 
accepting a post-dated check, had notice 
that there were not sufficient funds at the 
time he accepted the check. The whole 
transaction amounted to nothing more 
than an implied promise by the defendant 
that he would have sufficient funds to 
meet the check in the bank on the date 
thereof, which was a future date. There 
was no present consideration, and there 
can have been no intent to defraud, for 
it appears affirmatively that the customer 
did not profit and could not in any way 
have profited by the delivery of the post- 
dated check. The case is barren of any 
of the elements of crime or criminal in- 
tent, and the defendant must be discharged 
from custody.” 

Kindly advise me as to your attitude, 
and also whether the court erred in its 
decision, as no appeal was taken from 
the same. 


I have, heretofore, given an opin- 
ion that a statute which punishes 
the issue of checks without funds 
does not apply to apost-dated check. 
(See Digest Legal Opinions, 1921, 
No. 1005). Since then the Supreme 
Court of Arkansas has directly so 
held. Smith v. State, 226 S. W. 
531. In that case, the court re- 
versed a judgment of conviction 
against the maker of a post-dated 
check because there were not suffi- 
cient funds on deposit to pay the 
check when presented on its due 
date. The court said: 


“Tt is apparent from a careful reading 
of the statute under which appellant was 
convicted that it has a relation to checks 
drawn upon a present, and not a future, 
deposit or account. The act makes it 
unlawful to give a check upon an account 
in any bank where there shall not be suf- 
ficient funds therein to cover the same, 
or unless arrangements had been pre- 
viously made with the bank to pay same. 
The purpose and intent of the act was to 
prevent one from defrauding another by 
negotiating checks without funds in the 
bank upon which drawn to pay same. 
The giving of a post-dated check implies 
a promise to deposit money in the bank 
at a future date to pay the check, and 
there is nothing in the act which makes 
it unlawful to promise and fail to pay 
at a future date.” 


The Supreme Court of Georgia 
also in a recent case (Strickland v. 
State, 110 S. E. 39) has held: “The 
check without funds statute does not 
cover a post-dated checkaccepted by 
the payee prior to the date of the 
check and with distinct knowledge 
that the paper constitutes nothing 
more than a promise that, on a 
future date specified as the day of 
payment, the drawer will have in 
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the bank the funds necessary to meet 
the check.” 

The statute of New York is sim- 
ilar and under it there can be no 
conviction of a man who gives his 
post-dated check in payment of a 
debt because at the time of maturity 
he does not have in the bank suffh- 
cient funds to meet the check. 


Time of Payment of Certificate 
of Deposit 


Where a ceritficate of deposit is 
payable at a fixed time after date, 
with interest, the holder cannot de- 
mand payment before maturity by 
offering to forfeit the interest, and 
such payment can only be procured 
by consent of the bank. 


From Nebraska—Is a certificate drawn 
on a national bank for a specified period 
payable on demand if the interest is for- 
feited? 


The holder of an interest-bearing 
time certificate of deposit has no 
right to demand and require pay- 
ment of same before maturity, 
though coupling with his demand 
an offer to forfeit the interest for 
the time the certificate has run. 
The certificate constitutes a con- 
tract between bank and depositor 
for the payment of the amount at 
a definite time in the future and 
payment can only be obtained be- 
fore due by mutual consent. In 
other words, unless the bank con- 
sents to make payment, the holder 
has no right to demand payment 
before maturity, even though he 
offers to forfeit all interest. 


Judgment Creditor’s Rights 
Against Mortgagor 


Where judgment is recovered 
against a debtor who owns no per- 
sonal property but owns a residence 
upon which there is a mortgage, the 
interest of the mortgagor in the real 
property may be levied upon and 
sold, subject to the mortgage lien. 


From Kansas—We have a judgment 
against a party and cannot get anything to 
satisfy it, but the party has a residence 
on which there is a mortgage. We want 
to know if we can buy the mortgage and 
foreclose or attach the property as soon 
as we get hold of it and satisfy our judg- 
ment. 


By force of statute, or independ- 
ent thereof, the rule in most juris- 


dictions at the present time is that 
the mortgagor’s title or equity of re- 
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demption in real property is subject 
to seizure and sale upon execution 
by a third person, either before or 
after default. (Van Ness v. Hyatt, 
Smith,, 142 Ala. 414; Knight v. 
Fair, 9 Cal. 117; Punderson v. 
Brown, 1 Day, Conn. 93; Walters 
v. Defenbaugh, 90 Ill. 241; Holmes 
v. Bybes, 34 Ind. 262; Ebelharr v. 
Tennelly, 113 Ky. 43, 80 S.W. 459; 
Frank v. Magee, 50 La. Ann. 1066; 
Bodwell Granite Co. v. Lane, 83 
Me. 168; Green v. Western Nat. 
Bank, 86 Md. 279; Verry v. Rich- 
ardson, 5 Allen, Mass., 107; Gor- 
ham v. Arnold, 22 Mich. 247; Byrd 
v. Clarke, 52 Miss. 623; Holloway 
v. Holloway, 103 Mo. 274; Mon- 
tana Baking Corp. v. Hein, 52 
Mont. 238, 156 Pac. 1085; Carraseo 
'v. Mason, 72 N. H. 158; Trimm v. 
Marsh, 54 N. Y. 599; Rowland 
Hardware, &c. Co., v. Lewis, 173N. 
C. 290, 92 S. E. 13; Farmers Bank 
v. Com. Bank, 10 Ohio 71; Garro v. 
Thompson, 7 Watts, Pa., 416; Joas 
v. Jordan, 21 S. Dak. 379, 113 N. 
W. 73; Baker v. Clepper, 26 Tex. 
629; Hulett v. Soulard, 26 Vt. 295; 
Tiffany v. Kent, 2 Grath, Va. 
231). 

In Kansas the statute expressly 
provides that an officer to whom an 
execution is delivered, if he can find 
no goods or chattels upon which to 
levy, may levy upon the lands of 
the debtor, and if it is incumbered 
by mortgages or other liens, the 
execution is to be levied and the 
appraisement and sale made subject 
to such liens. (Kan. Gen. Stat. 
1915, Sec. 7349; Montgomery 
County Nat. Bank v. Backus 
(Kan. 1921) 196 Pac. 1074 (hold- 
ing that one holding a judgment 
lien on real estate may cause the 
land to be levied upon and sold on 
execution subject to a prior mort- 
gage lien although the debtor may 
have previously conveyed the prop- 
erty to the mortgagee in satisfac- 
tion of the mortgage indebted- 
ness) ; Bowling v. Garrett, 49 Kan. 
504. 31 Pac. 135; Jenkins v. Green, 
22 Kan. 562). 


Place of Payment of Deposit 


A bank’s obligation to its de- 
positor is to pay his deposit at the 
bank and where a bank refuses to 
comply with a depositor’s request 
to wire him his balance at a neigh- 
boring city, for reasons deemed suf- 


ficient, there is, in the absence of a 
demand, for payment at the bank- 
ing house, no breach of contract to 
pay which would support an action 
for damages. 


From Tennessee—A customer of ours 
who had a checking account with us for 
a few days left this city without our 
knowledge and wired us from a neighbor- 
ing city to wire him his balance, care of 
the Western Union Telegraph Company. 
Thinking this might be irregular, we re- 
fused to do so, and in response to our 
refusal he wired us that unless funds 
were wired as requested suit would fol- 
low. We would like to know if a bank 
could be held liable in any way by re- 
fusing to transfer money by telegraph, 
or if by refusing so to do they might be 
liable for damages. You understand, of 
course, the expense of all the wiring was 
to be paid by our depositor. 


The rule of law applicable gen- 
erally as between debtor and credit- 
or is that the debtor must seek his 
creditor ; but this has no application 
to a bank deposit. The law implies 
a promise on the part of the bank 
to repay all moneys deposited but, 
unlike debtors generally, the bank 
is not obliged to seek its creditors 
to make payment. They must come 
to the bank. Its business could be 
conducted in no other way. McBee 
v. Purcell, Nat. Bank, 1 Ind. Ter. 
288, 294; Branch v. Dawson, 33 
Minn. 399, 401; Girard Bank v. 
Bank of Penn. Township, 39 Pa. 92. 

While it is doubtless true, that a 
bank will accommodate its depos- 
itor, by complying with his request 
to remit his deposit by draft or wire 
to him at another point, such pro- 
cedure being necessary to preserve 
good business relations, there is no 
legal obligation so to do; and where, 
as in the case stated, the bank re- 
fuses to comply with the request of 
its customer to wire his balance to a 
neighboring city, for reasons 
deemed by it sufficient, there is no 
breach of contract by the bank 
which will afford ground for suit 
by the depositor. Legally, payment 
of the deposit must be demanded 
at the banking house. 


Set-Off Against Indorser of 
Insolvent’s Unmatured Note 


Where a bank holds an unma- 
tured note upon which its customer 
is an indorser, the insolvency of the 
maker is not sufficient ground to 
entitle the bank to set off the én- 
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dorser’s deposit against his contin- 
gent liability on such unmatured 
note. 


From New Jersey—A bank holds a 
note of A indorsed by B, who is its cus- 
tomer. Prior to maturity A becomes in- 
solvent. Can the bank, before maturity, 
apply B’s deposit toward payment of the 
note? 


The general rule is that a bank 
has a right to charge a dishonored 
note to the indorser’s account, pro- 
videde the latter’s liability is duly 
fixed by protest and notice. But 
where the maker of the note fails 
before maturity and before the note 
has been dishonored, the indorser’s 
liability isnot yet fixed. Presentment 
is not dispensed with by the insolv- 
ency of the maker and notwith- 
standing such insolvency it is 
encumbent on the holder to make 
presentment at maturity. Reincke 
v. Wright, 93 Wis. 368; Hawly v. 
Jette, 10 Ore. 31; Bensonhurst v. 
Wilby, 45 Ohio St. 340. 

Until maturity, therefore, the in- 
dorser’s liability is contingent and 
I do not think such a contingent lia- 
bility would afford the basis of a 
set-off. 

True, it was held in re Semmer 
Glass Co. 135 Fed. 77 that the lia- 
bility of a depositor as an indorser 
on a note held by the bank may 
be. set off against a deposit, al- 
though the liability of the indorser 
did not become absolute until after 
the petition in bankruptcy was filed. 
But in that case the depositor-in- 
dorser was a bankrupt and the 
court allowed the bank’s claim as a 
debt provable in bankruptcy. But 
where, as in the present case, the 
indorser is solvent, there would be 
no basis of set-off. 

The general rule is that to au- 
thorize a set-off of one debt against 
another, both debts must be ma- 
tured. The courts in some states 
hold, while others deny, that the 
insolvency of one of the parties, be- 
for the maturity of his debt, entitles 
the other party to a set-off. But 
even where the insolvency of one 
party, as, for example, the maker 
of an unmatured note is held to 
entitle the other party, namely, the 
bank in which he has a deposit, to 
a_ set-off, this would not be a 
ground of set-off against a deposi- 
tor who was indorser on the note 
and who was a solvent party. 


BANK’s FatLure To Use Sarety DEvIcE 
IN IssurinG CHECK SUBSEQUENTLY 
Ratsep Does Not MAKE IT 
LiaBLE—NortTH CAROLINA 


A bank which issued its cashier’s checks 
drawn on a New York bank, which checks 
were written in the ordinary lithographed 
form in which all the blanks had been 
properly filled in with pen and ink, is 
not liable for the amount paid for such 
checks, after they had been fraudulently 
raised in amount by the party to whom 
they were issued notwithstanding the 
bank’s failure to follow its usual custom 
and that ordinarily adopted by other 
banks, of writing such checks on a special 
paper and designating the amount by 
a protectograph, which would have pre- 
vented the alteration of the amount, ex- 
cept by experts, in view of Compiled 
Statutes N. C., Sec. 3106, providing that, 
where a negotiable instrument is mate- 
rially altered without the assent of all 
parties liable thereon, it is avoided ex- 
cept as to parties assenting to the altera- 
tion or subsequent indorsers, but that a 
holder in due course may enforce payment 
according to the original tenor. Broad 
Street Bank v. National Bank of Golds- 
boro, 112 S. E., 11. 


CHECK—WortTHLEss Does 
NotT MAKE DEFENDANT GUILTY 
Wuere He Pain PROTESTED 
CuHeck WitTHIN 20 Days— 
WEsT VIRGINIA 


Section 34 of Chapter 145 of the West 
Virginia Code, known as the Worthless 
Check Act, does not make one who has 
obtained credit, money, goods or other 
property of value, by issufance and delivery 
of a check or draft in exchange there- 
for, without funds or sufficient funds on 
deposit in the drawee bank to pay the 
same, guilty of any offense, if he has paid 
the same within 20 days from his receipt 
of actual notice, verbal or written, of the 
protest of such check or draft. Nor can 
there be guilt of any offense under said 
statute, unless the check or draft in 
question is actually protested for non- 
payment, within a reasonable time after 
receipt thereof, and actual notice of such 
protest is given. An accord and satis- 
faction extinguishing liability on such a 
check, made within 20 days after the 
maker has received notice of non-payment, 
amounts to payment within the meaning 
of the proviso in the Worthless Check 
Act. State v. Cunningham, 111 S. E. 835. 


RECENT DECISIONS 
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HE Internal Revenue Act of 

1916 permits suits on rejected 
refund claims and lifts the two-year 
limitation for making refund claims 
in case of returns made pursuant to 
the Acts of August 5, 1909, and of 
October 3, 1913. 


HERE a testatrix left prop- 


erty to a trustee “to keep. 


the principal thereof invested so as 
to bring in the largest income com- 
patible with reasonable safety of the 
principal,” it was held that the 
trustee was not confined to the 
securities prescribed in the law as 
“legal investments.” 


PERSON who commits a crim- 

inal act of obtaining goods by 
means of a worthless check cannot 
be punished where he pays the pro- 
tested check within 20 days. 


HE refusal of a depositor, after 

a bank has wrongfully refused 
to pay his checks, to assist it in cor- 
recting an error in his account 
would not constitute a defense, but 
only a matter in mitigation. 


IN order to escape the bank exam- 
iner’s criticism of an illegal over- 
draft of its depositor, the bank ac- 
cepted a three months’ note and se- 
curities of depositor’s brother, and 
agreed to return note in 90 days, 
regardless of whether depositor 
could deposit other securities by that 
time. The court refused to aid 
either party in the enforcement of 
the illegal contract. 


WAIVER of demand and no- 

tice if embodied in the instru- 
ment itself is binding on all parties; 
but where written above the signa- 
ture of an indorser, it binds him 
only. 


HE entire failure of a trust com- 

pany to transfer to Germany in 
1917 $8,000 deposited by a bank 
authorized rescission of the contract 
by the bank and entitled it to recover 
the full amount, although $800 is the 
present value of the deposit in the 
market. 


INTERNAL REVENUE Act oF 1916 PeEr- 
MITS Suits ON REJECTED REFUND 
CLtaims—NEw JERSEY 


The Newark Consolidated: Gas Com- 
pany of New Jersey leased its property 
to the Public Service Corporation. Al- 
though it was out of business an excise 
tax was assessed against it uncer the 
Excise Tax Law of 1909. It was sub- 
sequently held by the Supreme Court 
that such a leasing corporation was not 
engaged in business within the meaning 
of the statute, and might recover taxes 
unlawfully collected. Suit was brought 
to recover the amount of the taxes paid 
over. It was held that there could be 
no recovery of the payment made for 
the years 1909 and 1910 because no claim 
for a refund had been made within two 
years after the cause of action accrued. 
Later, Congress passed the Act of 1916, 
permitting taxpayers to present a claim 
for refund of any excess taxes paid under 
the Act of August 5, 1909 or the Act of 
October 3, 1913. The Newark Consoli- 
dated Gas Company made a claim under 
this act for refund of the taxes for 1909 
and 1910. This refund claim was re- 
jected by the Commissioner, and suit was 
brought. Held, that the excess taxes 
exacted should be refunded. The Act 
of 1916 lifted the two year limitation 
for making refund claims in the case of 
returns made pursuant to the Acts of 
August 5, 1909 and of October 3, 1913. 
Upon the final rejection of the claim 
a right of action accrued to the Newark 
Consolidated Gas Company. Public 
Service Corporation of New Jersey v. 
Herold, 279 Fed. 352. 


Trusts—AUTHORIZATION TO TRUSTEE TO 
Use Discretion IN INVESTMENT OF 
Trust Funps—New York 


A testatrix left property to a trustee 
“to keep the principle thereof invested 
so as to bring in the largest income 
compatible with reasonable safety of the 
principal.” Held, that the trustee was 
not confined to the securities prescribed 
as “legal investments” by the Decedent 
Estate Law of New York. He was 
authorized by the above clause to retain 
in the trust, securities owned by the testa- 
trix at the time of her death, and to invest 
and reinvest the proceeds of any sales 
of property held in the trust in securities 
without. regard to whether any of the 
securities were “legal investments.” In 
re Leonard’s Will, 193 N. Y. Supp. 916. 


| 
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BANKING—LOAN OF CREDIT TO DECEIVE 
EXAMINER IS ILLEGAL— 
CALIFORNIA 


The Bank of Orland permitted a de- 
positor to overdraw his account to the 
extent of about $13,000. Thereafter, in 
order to make a proper showing before 
the bank examiner who was expected to 
visit the bank, the bank entered into an 
agreement with a brother of the de- 
positor who had overdrawn his account, 
whereby the brother gave the bank his 
note and certain securities to protect 
the overdraft, so that the examiner would 
make no adverse report of the overdraft. 
The bank agreed to return the note and 
securities in ninety days. Held, that the 
transaction was illegal, and both the 
brother who loaned his credit, and the 
bank, were guilty of conniving to deceive 
the bank examiner, and therefore, neither 
was entitled to relief from the court ; 
the bank could not enforce the note given 
by the brother and the brother could not 
compel the bank to return his securities. 


Bank of Orland v. Harlan, 206 P. 75. 


Notes—SuBSEQUENT INDORSERS AND 


WaAIVER—TENNESSEE 


Section 110 of the Uniform Negotiable 
Instruments Act provides—“‘Where the 
waiver is embodied in the instrument it- 
self, it is binding upon all parties; but 
where it is written above the signature 
of an indorser, it binds him only.” In 
construing the above section in a case 
in which the question was whether a 
waiver of demand and notice of dishoner, 
written above their indorsement by the 
payees was binding on subsequent in- 
dorsers, the court quoted the following 
from Dolle’s “The Law of Business 
Papers and Securities,’ and referred to 
it as a proper interpretation: 
words of waiver are employed in the 
body of the instrument, making this a 
condition of its negotiation, all persons 
who become parties to such an instru- 
ment are bound by the waiver and none 
are entitled to notice. If it is not em- 
bodied in the instrument itself the waiver 
may be written upon the instrument by 
an indorser and if it is, it binds him only. 
It does not affect the other parties who 
become such either before or aiter him 
and who did not themselves waive.” 
Murray v. Nelson, 239 S. W. 764 


INTERNAL REVENUE TAx ON Gross SaAv- 
Incs BANK EARNINGS IS A FRANCHISE 
Tax—District oF COLUMBIA 


The plaintiff savings bank was incor- 
porated under the laws of West Virginia, 
and was doing business in the District 
of Columbia. Pursuant to statute, a 
tax was levied upon the gross earnings 
of the bank. These earnings included 
$16,517.33, interest derived from Liberty 
Bonds, Victory Bonds, War Savings 
Stamps, and certificates of indebtedness 
of the United States, which, under the 
law providing for their issuance, are ex- 
empt from taxation. The tax on the 
earnings derived from these securities 
was paid under protest and the bank, 
claiming the tax was void, began this 
action for its recovery. Held, that the 
tax was a franchise and not a property 
tax and was therefore valid. Security 


Savings & Commercial Bank v. District 
of Columbia, 279 Fed. 185. 


“When 


Deposits—BANK ENTITLED TO RECOVERY 
or Deposit witH Trust Company, N. Y. 


The Equitable Trust Company, soon 
after. the United States entered the late 
war, was notified that a cablegram trans- 
ferring $8,000 deposited by the Chemical 
National Bank to’ the credit of the 
Deutsche Bank in Berlin, on March 21, 
1917, had not been sent. At the same 
time the trust company mailed directions 
to the Deutsche Bank to make payments 
as directed in the cable. This letter also 
was not received and the trust company 
was not so informed until December 31, 
1919. The Chemical National Bank sued 
for the $8,000 on the ground that the 
contract for the transfer of the money 
was rescinded. The trust company was 
willing to pay only the present value of 


- the $8,000 which in the market was $800. 


Justice Smith said in his opinion that the 
contract was one to transmit credit, not 
money. “Treating this as an executory 
contract under the facts stipulated,” said 
the justice, “it was agreed that the 
amount to be transferred should be pay- 
able abroad upon the 22d or the 23d 
day of March, 1917. By reasons of war 
conditions, the cable transfer was never 
transmitted, nor was the mail confirmation 
of that transfer received. The entire 
failure of the defendant to perform this 
executory contract authorized the rescis- 
sion by the plaintiff of its contract and 
a recovery in an action for moneys had 
and received to the extent of the deposit 
made. “Even if the facts stipulated 
showed a deposit with the Deutsche 
Bank of marks sufficient in value to meet 
the transfer agreed to be created, the 
clause that ‘this transfer is sold without 
responsibility to the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York for delays, errors 
or omissions of the telegraph companies 
or for any other causes beyond its control,’ 
would not be sufficient to exempt the 
defendant from liability for repayment 
of moneys had and received upon rescis- 
sion of the contract, which has never been 
performed. Without proof, however, of 
a sufficient deposit with the Deutsche 
Bank of such an equivalent amount in 
marks, and without proof of damage to 
defendant in retaining the deposit for the 
payment of this draft, no facts appear 
which would make it impossible to re- 
store the status quo of the parties in 
case of rescission, nor would such facts 
prevent defendant from rescinding the 
contract, which has been in no part 
performed.” Chemical National Bank 
v. Equitable Trust Co., App. Div. N. Y. 


Notes—CERTIFICATE OF Deposit A NE- 
GOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—KANSAS 


A certificate of deposit issued by a 
bank payable to the order of the de- 
positor in current funds on the return of 
the certificate properly indorsed, six 
months after date, is a negotiable in- 
strument. The mere fact that such a 
certificate was issued by a bank in pay- 
ment for a promissory note transferred 
to it before the note was due, which was 
subject to defenses for fraud in its in- 
ception, does not warrant the inference 
that the bank took the note with actuat 
knowledge of infirmity and in bad faith, 
or that it was not a holder in due course. 
Gypsum Valley Nat. Bank v. Xillenbeck, 
20 P. 1022 


INTEREST ON JUDGMENT—NEBRASKA 


Under the provisions of Section 3348, 
Rev. St. 1913, of Nebraska, a judgment 
based upon a note which bears interest at 
a rate in excess of the statutory seven 
per cent. rate draws interest at the same 
rate as the note from the date of the 
judgment, although the rate of interest 
is not expressed in the judgment. Where, 
however, a cause of action is based upon 
a contract which calls for less than the 
statutory seven per cent. interest, a 
judgment on such contract will bear the 
statutory rate. Lair v. Callaway, 188 N. 
W. 104. 


BANKING—BANK PRESUMED TO KEEP 
STRAIGHT ACCOUNTS—KENTUCKY 


One Mokwa, a depositor in the Berea 
Bank & Trust Company, sued the latter 
for damages for dishonoring checks on 
the ground of insufficient funds, when the 
depositor had, in fact, sufficient funds 
on deposit. The plaintiff obtained a 
judgment for $750. The bank appealed, 
claiming that the jury should have been 
instructed that it was the duty of Mokwa, 
after he learned of the bank’s refusal to 
honor his checks, to exercise reasonable 
care and diligence to minimize his dam- 
ages. The bank admitted its mistake 
in failing to credit a deposit, but claimed 
that it was prevented from discovering 
the error because of the refusal of 
Mokwa to exhibit his pass book and 
otherwise lend his cooperation in rectify- 
ing the mistake. Held, that refusal of 
such cooperation and assistance on the 
part of the depositor did not constirute 
a defense where a bank erred in rot 
honoring a check, but served only as a 
possible mitigation of damages. Berea 
Bank & Trust Company v. Mokwa, 239 
S. W. 1044. 


BANK’s MAN- 
TRUSTEE— 


BANKING—DEPOSITS BY 
AGING OFFICER AS 
NEBRASKA 


Where the managing officer of a bank- 
ing corporation deposits in his bank, in 
the name of another corporation of which 
his is also manager, money and securities 
belonging to others, for whom he is agent 
and trustee, and receives and accepts 
the deposit for the bank as its sole 
directing authority, his knowledge of 
the rights of the beneficiaries of the trust 
may be imputed to the bank. Where 
the managing officer of a banking cor- 
poration deposits in his bank, to the 
credit of another corporation of which h« 
is also manager, a negotiable promissory 
note payable to himself, but in fact be- 
longing to beneficiaries of a trust, for 
whom he is trustee, neither the bank, if 
chargeable with knowledge of the facts, 
nor its receiver, in the event of insolvency, 
can become an innocent purchaser or 
holder of the note under an assignment 
made by the trustee for the purpose of 
paying with trust funds a private over- 
draft of the corporation to whom the 
credit was given. Any balance remaining 
on deposit when the bank is closed in- 
nures to the benefit of the beneficiaries 
of the trust and may be protected in the 


hands of the receiver as a deposit. State 
v. American State Bank, 187 N. W. 762 


TRUST COMPANY DIVISION 


Your Relations with Your Employees 


By P. E. HATHAWAY 


Chairman Committee on Staff Relations, Trust Company Division, A. B. A., 
and Employment Manager, The Northern Trust Co., Chicago, Ill. 


vitally interested in the upbuilding 

of its business and extension of its 

service. On the basis of service 
rendered and being rendered—and not on 
promises of service—do financial institu- 
tions succeed and grow. 

A long list of stockholders, a list of 
directors such as inspires the confidence 
of the public, as well as large total re- 
sources and deposits, have in the past 
been determining factors in the develop- 
ment of trust companies and banks. These 
elements are still potent in the banking 
and trust world of today, provided only 
they are attended by service. Have you 
ever stopped to think how closely related 
to your service is the human element 
which composes your official and clerical 
staff ? 


Fe vias trust company and bank is 


Duties Not Automatic 


The duties connected with the per- 
formance of any phase of trust company 
work are not of a character to be done 
automatically. They require men and 
women of the highest character and abil- 
ity. Hence, the need for closer relations 
with your employees, resulting in coopera- 
tion, which has been proved will bring 
about better service. Where there is a 
spirit of cooperation, you will find in- 
terest and enthusiasm and these qualities 
weigh heavily in the development and ex- 
tension of trust company service. No 
amount of advertising will overcome a 
deficiency in this respect. Upon the char- 
acter and ability of your employees will 
your service be built. 

To secure the number of persons of 
requisite character and ability may not be 
a difficult task, but to crystallize them to 
your institution, both separately and col- 
lectively, may prove more difficult. 

The Committee on Staff Relations of 
the Trust Company Division, American 
Bankers Association, was created for the 
purpose of assisting members in outlin- 
ing ways and means whereby they could, 
in a large measure, overcome the diffi- 
culties now encountered by such a large 
number of banks and trust companies in 
all parts of the country in developing and 
maintaining an esprit de corps within the 
ranks of these institutions. With a view 
to securing information upon which to 
base its report, this committee recently 
forwarded a series of questions to all 
trust companies in the United States, 
members of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. The questions, although ap- 
parently simple, form the basis for the 
development of the relations between 


officer and employee, and vice versa, that 


should obtain in every well managed 
institution. 

Over 700 trust companies and banks, 
representing all states and cities, have co- 
operated in the compilation of this 
material. 

One question asked what was being 
done in an educational way to train of- 
ficers and employees. Thirty-seven per 
cent. report they are using or planning to 
use such courses as those given by the 
American Institute of Banking. This de- 
notes interest on the part of these insti- 
tutions in furnishing. the best possible 
basis for service to customers. And why? 
Simply because if a man or woman is 
educated, both along general and _ busi- 
ness lines, he or she is better able to meet 
customers and talk with them on a more 
equal basis, thereby making the customer 
feel “at home” when transacting business 
and—what has been proved a better busi- 
ness builder than personal attention and 
prompt service? Many banks and trust 
companies advise that they are supplying 
literature to their employees and in that 
way encouraging them to read and study. 
This also proves an aid to business con- 
versation. Of the companies replying 
from the southwestern section of the 
country, 49 per cent. are conducting study 
courses either of their own or at one or 
more of the before-mentioned institutes. 
Of those replying from the northern 
central section, it is unfortunate to record 
that 50 per cent. are doing nothing in 
this respect. 

Special Training 

Another interesting question inquired 
what special training is being given to 
men at the windows and counters to make 
them render better service to customers. 
It is a source of regret to have to record 
that 46 per cent. of the replies to this 
question show that nothing whatever is 
being done along this line. However, the 
fact that 34 per cent. of the companies 
replying watch these particular employees 
very closely, giving advice and instruc- 
tion where necessary, having heart-to- 
heart talks and setting good examples, is 
enlightening and tends to balance the less 
encouraging data above. Seventeen per 
cent. work to instil courtesy and friendli- 
ness and show the benefits to be derived 
from personal attention to customers. An 
institution in Maryland believes that the 
best service it can render its clientele is 
at all times of a strictly personal nature. 
This institution is most certainly headed 
toward greater service. 

The very first of the series of questions 
inquired as to whether or not there is 
being conducted a personnel department 
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(dealing with the selecting, placing and 
training of men) and, if so, who is in 
charge. Seventy-eight per cent. of those 
replying answered in the negative. Seven 
per cent. conduct such a department with 
a specific officer in charge. Institutions in 
the southwestern section of the country 
show comparatively the highest percentage 
of companies operating personnel de- 
partments. Sixteen per cent. in this sec- 
tion have an active department. Only two 
of the replies received from the south- 
eastern section indicate that they operate 
a department for this purpose. 

This question was followed by one with 
regard to pension funds or profit sharing 
systems. Twelve per cent. of the trust 
companies and banks making reply to this 
query gave affirmative answers. Sixty- 
nine per cent. of them do not have any 
system at all for sharing the profits or 
pensioning their employees. An interest- 
ing fact is that 13 per cent. give bonuses 
in one form or another. Five per cent. 
carry insurance on their employees. A few 
institutions have a system of assisting the 
men and women in their employ to save 
and the remaining few state that they 
have special funds for sickness, death 
benefits, etc. An institution in Virginia 
advises that they retire old employees on 
a living basis. This practice tends to 
make closer the relations between the em- 
ployee and the institution. 


Bonus System 


Closely related to the foregoing ques- 
tion is the one which asked whether it is 
felt that the bonus system in operation 
during the war was of real benefit to the 
average employee and was judiciously 
used. Over 51 per cent of the answers 
were in the affirmative. Several com- 
panies, however, stated that they had had 
no experience with the bonus system and 
seemed to entertain some doubt as to its 
value. A number of companies stated 
that they approved of this system only in 
some cases, as they believed certain em- 
ployees did not benefit by it. Quite a 
number commented that they approved of 
it rather than an increase in salary. 
Others approved it as an aid to the high 
cost of living. 

The answers to the question in regard 
to entertainments for employees were 
evenly divided. The question was: “Do 
you give entertainments for your em- 
ployees or by other methods induce them 
to mix and know one another better?” 
Forty-seven per cent. answered affirma- 
tively while 51 per cent. answered neg- 
atively. The few remaining have the 
matter under discussion. We will not 
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attempt here to go into detail about the 
various ways in which banks seek to give 
entertainment to their employees, but 
many interesting tales of summer and 
winter sports and socials could be taken 
from the affirmative answers received. 

In order to ascertain the situation re- 
garding the hiring of college men, the 
following question was included in the 
series: “Do you make a practice of em- 
ploying any young university men? If 
so, with what results?” Seventy-six per 
cent. of the answers showed that this is 
not being done. Two per cent. state they 
do not hire university men but approve 
the idea, while 17 per cent. have university 
men in their employ and state that good 
results have been obtained. A small per- 
centage were pleased with the results in 
the few cases they had tried out but they 
do not make a practice of hiring uni- 
versity men. The remaining replies indi- 
cated either disappointment with or doubt 
as to the results to be obtained. 

“What educational acquirements, if 
any, do you insist on for your applicants ?” 
This question proved very interesting and 
brought forth a variety of answers. 
Thirty-five per cent. have no fixed rule 
in this respect or state that they do not 
demand any specific acquirements. It is 
pleasing to note that as much as 45 per 
cent. of the trust companies and banks 
replying to this question insist upon a 
high school education, business college 
or both. Twelve per cent. ask only that 
their applicants have an ordinary educa- 
tion, even if only grade school graduates. 
Two per cent. require of applicants only 
business experience, while 5 per cent. state 
they cannot say as it is entirely dependent 
upon the position which is to be filled. 
One institution requires applicants to have 


taken the course of the American Insti-- 


tute of Banking, and one rather odd case 
uses the army questionnaire as a test 
before entrance. 

Then came the question as to whether 
or not employees were changed tempo- 
rarily from one department to another 
for training purposes. Fifty-six per cent. 
said “yes,” and 32 per cent. “no.” The 
remainder do so to a very limited extent, 
such as at vacation times and during 
lunch periods but not as a regular prac- 
tice. 


Adaptability to Work 


Another question asked if special meth- 
ods were adopted to see that the employee 
is used in that branch of the work for 
which he is best fitted. Forty-two per 
cent. of the banks and trust companies 
replying to this question stated they were 
doing everything in their power, with this 
end in view. Fifty--seven per cent. 
answered in the negative. This is a very 
regrettable fact but it shows the need 
for work of this character in order to 
stimulate action in respect to employee- 
employer relations. A very few re- 
marked that, although they do not use 
special methods, they keep a close watch 
on their men to see that they are not 
wasting time at a job for which they are 
not fitted. As soon as they notice a case 
of this character, they do not hesitate to 
make a change and give a trial in another 
department. 

“Do you insist on medical examination 


of applicants before entrance?” It may 
be surprising to read that 95 per cent. of 
the answers were negative and only 4 per 
cent. affirmative. One per cent. have the 
matter under discussion. Some institu- 
tions require medical examinations only 
for insurance. 

The last of the series: “Do you not find 
that the average customer now expects 
more personal attention from his bank 
than in past years?” met with hearty ap- 
proval, resulting in the great majority 
being strongly affirmative. Only 16 per 
cent. were negative and 2 per cent. were 
either doubtful or stated that they had 
noticed only a slight change. 

Answering the questionnaire, trust com- 
pany men in Canada, Hawaii and Mexico 
say they are striving to do everything 
possible for their employees in an educa- 
tional way. An institution in Canada is 
subscribing to magazines and another 
partly pays subscriptions to banking 
courses and maintains a good library for 
the use of its employees. They all seem 
to be in accord with employing the young 
university man, having had good results 
with him. 

Numerous comments were made in con- 
nection with this series of questions. Fol- 
lowing are a few of outstanding interest: 


“Have weekly meetings at which we have a 
member of our force take the part of a customer 


Our Duty and Our 
Opportunity 


“The world needs our advice, 
our intelligence, our sympathetic 
guidance, and the very fact we 
are separated geographically and 
have no selfish international ties 
or ambitions, gives us the privi- 
lege to speak with the assurance 
we will be listened to and affords 
us the opportunity to render a 
more substantial service of lead- 
ership than can be performed by 
any of the other great peoples of 
the world. Deoes our being rich 
justify us in hoarding our re- 
sources, like a miser, in the midst 
of a community sorely needing his 
assistance for a proper develop- 
ment of its activities, both com- 
mercial and eleemosynary? Does 
the fact that we are strong justify 
us in refusing to use our power 
in bringing order out of chaos and 
will not national laziness be as 
destructive of the national struc- 
ture as does human inertia result 
in destroying real manhood? We 
cannot answer these questions by 
simply reiterating the statements 
of George Washington as to en- 
tangling alliances. He was un- 
questionably right at the time and 
under the conditions this policy 
was promulgated for the guidance 
of the nation still in swaddling 
clothes, but no doubt such obser- 
vations as he would have made as 
to transportation or the most 
effective method of lighting a 
home would be no more com- 
pletely out of date.” 

—Thomas B. McAdams. 


going through the routine of making deposits 
and other transactions; then have a general 
discussion and criticism as to betterment.” 

“This institution makes a specialty of creat- 
ing a friendly and cordial atmosphere which, 
with efficiency and dispatch in handling our 
work, is reflected in constantly growing pub- 
lic favor. Our friends and customers say it is 
a real pleasure to transact business with us 
and they talk it on the street.” 

“at the object of this questionnaire is ful- 
filled, this bank will be only too glad to take 
up a comprehensive system of education.” 

“The banking business of today covers so 
many more situations than formerly that we 
find it requires a more general knowledge on 
the part of employees in order to intelligently 
deal with the public.” 

“We are of the opinion that our force is 
100 per cent. more eficient than it was before 
we started our weekly meetings and our 
monthly dinner. We have accomplished things 
which would have been impossible under the 
old plan.” 

“We try to treat our employees as we want 
our customers and ourselves to be treated. We 
feel that we have one of the most courteous 
and capable forces to be found in any bank 
of this size.” 

“As soon as we find an employee indifferent 
to our appeal for ambition and desire to serve 
and please, we immediately eliminate him, thus 
keeping our organization a live, virile and in- 
tensively loyal and enthusiastic lot of young 
people.” 


Twelfth Annual Banquet Commit- 
tee on Arrangements 


At a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Trust Company Division 
held on February 17, the Vice-President 
of the Division was authorized to appoint 
a Committee on Arrangements for the 
twelfth annual banquet of the trust com- 
panies of the United States to be held 
in New York on Thursday, February 15, 
1923. 

Vice-President Theodore G. Smith an- 
nounces the following appointments: 

Uzal H. McCarter, President, Fidelity- 
Union Trust Co., Newark, N. J.; John 
W. Platten, President, U. S. Mortgage 
and Trust Co., New York City; Francis 
H. Sisson, Vice-President, Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York, New York City; 
Edwin P. Maynard, President, Brooklyn 
Trust Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Branches of Nationals 


Some time ago President F. O. Watts 
of the First National Bank of St. Louis 
asked his attorneys to render an opinion 
as to whether or not a national bank was 
permitted ‘under the law to establish 
branches. The attorneys rendered an 
opinion to the effect that the existing law 
does permit a national bank to establish 
branches within the limits of the city in 
which it is engaged in business. The 
opinion was submitted to Comptroller of 
the Currency D. R. Crissinger and the 
First National Bank of St. Louis there- 
upon advanced arrangements to open sev- 
eral branches within the city for the 
greater convenience of its present and 
prospective customers. A 

This action of the First National in 
establishing its right to open and conduct 
branches has been viewed with keen in- 
terest by national banks in all sections of 
the country for it establishes a precedent. 


SAVINGS BANK DIVISION 


What Are ‘‘People’s Banks’’? 


phrases which flowed during the 

readjustment period in such vol- 

ume from aspirants for popular 
favor and would-be reconstructionists of 
our economic and political system. 


Bankers and all financiers are concerned 
with the meaning of “people’s banks” for 
three reasons: first, because of the false 
implication that the present comprehensive 
banking system is not available to all; 
second, because it may result in granting 
banking functions and appearances to 
cooperative credit associations which do 
not assure adequate safeguards to 
patrons; third, financial imposters may 
use the phrase and the resulting comment 
to sustain their piratical attacks upon 
the savings of provident but incautious 
or ill-advised depositors. 


As an instance of this third danger 
we have in mind an advertisement by 
promoters of a three per cent loan com- 
pany whose scheme had been held to be 
a fraud and a lottery by both banking 
commissioner and court, but who then 
incorporated in the same State and may 
begin business as a “cooperative” associa- 
tion. Those promoters made much of 
a quotation from a publication of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
that credit unions should not be under 
a state department of banking, as ordin- 
arily constituted, because it cannot effec- 
tively encourage their organization or 
assist materially in meeting the obstacles 
that arise, as it is the duty of such a 
department to restrain rather than to 
assist or promote. In this case referring 
to the State Commissioner of Banking 
the promoters advertised “that as it was 
his duty to restrain and suppress us in- 
stead of encouraging and assisting us, 
he desired that we should incorporate 
and pass out from under the regulations 
of his department and we had decided 
in advance of the trial to do so,” and 
therefore, “we did not press our contention 
that the bank commissioner had no juris- 
diction for the reason that the matter had 
ceased to be one of importance to us.” 
This last assertion is interesting in view 
of the Court’s finding that the scheme 
to be promoted was fraudulent and a 
lottery. 


_ Bankers are fully justified in their 
interest in and support of legitimate 
credit unions, building and loan associa- 
tions and other cooperative credit organ- 
izations. But a proper) name must not 
be permitted to cover unsound practices. 
It should be remembered that the names 
of such organizations cover a wide variety 
of schemes of operation, some of which 
are or may be productive of not only loss 
to individuals but unfavorable reflection 
upon our most substantial financial in- 
stitutions, 


Dies: still lurk in the general 


Savings Bank Division’s 
Monthly Business Text 


IV. Every physician, lawyer, 
teacher and other professional 
person should be a systematic 
savings depositor. 

Aim: To present the savings 
account as a shield for those who 
are now most profitable to the 
distributors of worthless “invest- 
ments.” 

Plan: Couple the savings ac- 
count in the case of larger de- 
positors with investment, insur- 
ance, tax, real estate or mer- 
chandise objectives according to 
individual earning power and 
spending proclivities. 

Steps: Select names from local 
sources readily ascertained, in- 
cluding those who have inquired 
at the bank for income tax or 
other special service. 

Card index and classify accord- 
ing to objectives mentioned above 
to be “sold,” ranging from the 
mere savings account to elabor- 
ate investment programs. 

Determine the sales arguments 
for each objective, whether mort- 
gages, homes, government bonds, 
the new combination of life insur- 
—e with savings deposits, or the 

e. 

Data on “dry hole” and “blue 
a ventures of local notoriety 
will be useful, especially if “ASK 
YOUR BANKER” advertise- 
ments are to be used. ! 

Prepare the bank and its per- 
sonnel throughly and cordially to 
serve each individual who may be 
attracted by the campaign. 

Outline the newspaper adver- 
tising and more specific circulars 
and even personal letters from 
the president. State facts instead 
of mere generalities. 

Then, establish the contacts 
with the individuals and neglect 
no opportunity for personal inter- 
views at the prospect’s conven- 
ience of time and place. 

An offer of equitably graded 
rewards to employees, possibly as 
a contest, will be helpful. 

Incidentally, do not overlook 
those who are already customers 
of the bank, even in the commer- 
cial or loan departments. 


Total of Savings Deposits 


Elsewhere in this issue we publish a 
compilation of savings and other time 
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deposits in all state and national banks 
America as of June 30, 


We believe that this is the first tabu- 
lation of this nature. Every figure has 
been studied and the advice of bankers 
and public officials has been obtained. 
There are several states so debatable be- 
cause of inadequate reports that similar 
conclusions would be reached by no two 

rsons. 

If the table serves to stim:late further 
interest and discussion in states where 
savings bank legislation and practice is 
now entirely inadequate, the months spent 
in making the tabulation will not be 
deemed wasted. 


Mite Boxes in the Schools 


The report that Buffalo and Los 
Angeles contemplate the use of the mite 
box in their educational work has resulted 
in an interesting discussion among 
bankers who cooperate in school savings. 

On the one hand, it is claimed that the 
teachers are relieved of all responsibility 
and details, that the expense is not lost 
even if the school system fails, that all 
of the pupils’ dealings are at the bank 
with coin and that the undeposited sav- 
ings are locked in a box rather than in 
negotiable stamps. 

On the other hand, it is pointed out that 
the experience in the vast majority of 
successful school savings systems proves 
that teachers both are willing to give 
from five to fifteen minutes a week 
to the management of a school banking 
system and actually prefer to operate it 
as an educational project rather than to 
be confronted with some system of col- 
lection in which they have no part. 
The lack of safety for the cash savings 
and the implication that savings should 
be held in cash rather than in bank 
deposits and the desirability of having 
them hidden in the proverbial old teapot 
or back of a chimney brick, may be sim- 
plified by asking whether it is desirable 
that every step in saving and safeguard- 
ing the lollypop penny shall teach by 
example the functions and service of our 
banks. 

Every discussion of object and method 
in school savings banking seems to re- 
solve itself into another as to whether 
the school work is merely intended to 
collect the maximum of money at the min- 
imum of expense, or is it actually (not 
nominally) to be a project for teaching 
the purpose, the safety, the functions and 
the democracy of our banks and the eco- 
nomic advantage of the depositing of 
every dollar and every penny not neces- 
sary for current use in cash. 

There is now no need to fear the 
failure of any school savings banking 
system which is properly installed as an 
educational project. 


| 
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“Save the Odd Cents” 


The Capital National Bank of Lansing, 
Mich., is advocating the transfer of odd 
cents to the savings account whenever 
they appear in the balance shown on the 
stub in the depositor’s check book. 

The check is printed in usual form but 
with a “savings coupon” between the 
check and the stub. This coupon has a 
distinctive color and is so perforated as 
to be easily detachable. It directs the 
bank to “pay to your order and credit 
my savings account”, followed by signa- 
ture, number and date. 

The stub is in usual form except that 
provision is made for deduction of odd 
cents before stating amount of balance to 
be carried forward. 


Local vs. Federal Control 


Federalization as furthered by the sys- 
tem of Federal aid appropriations to the 
states for various purposes formerly sub- 
ject to state control having been con- 
demned in resolutions and reports of the 
Savings Bank Division, it is of interest to 
note the following quotation from the 
opinion by Chief Justice Taft in an- 
nouncing the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court that the tax provision of 
the Child Labor Act of 1919 was not 
within the Federal taxing powers, and 
therefore invalid: 

“In the maintenance of local self- 
government, on the one hand, and the 
national power, on the other, our country 
has been able to endure and prosper for 
nearly a century and a half.” 


Contract Loan Companies 


The typical 3 per cent. loan and home - 


purchasing contract, and the plan of busi- 
ness under the trust agreement and 
declaration of trust in such cases, is a 
fraud upon purchasers of such contracts, 
according to the State Securities Com- 
mission of Minnesota. 

An application for an investment com- 
pany license recently was denied. From 
the memorandum which accompanied the 
order we note that if the 140 contracts of 
a series are issued in one month, contract 
No. 1 might obtain a loan in the fourth 
month, contract No. 50 in the fortieth 
month, contract No. 100 in the eighty-first 
month, contract No. 121 in the ninety- 
ninth month and contracts Nos. 122 to 
140, inclusive, will receive no loans. All 
will lose interest on all amounts paid 
prior to obtaining the loan, and interest 
on the $7 monthly installments in each 
year, as interest is computed on the prin- 
cipal due at the beginning of the year. 
These losses, added to interest actually 
paid, result in cost of loan on contract 
No. 1 of more than 3 per cent.; on con- 
tract No. 50, of 5.04 per cent.; on con- 
tract No. 100, of 61.2 per cent.; on 
contract No. 121, a total of $184.72 for 
the use of $10 only two months; on con- 
tracts Nos. 122 to 140, inclusive, $298.49, 
interest being estimated at 4 per cent. 

Replying to a claim that the maturity 
of contracts will be hastened by for- 
feitures and lapsations, the commission 
stated that no specific showing had been 
made and that an estimate of loans de- 
pending upon the losses of some of the 
would-be borrowers is unfair. As to the 


value of a participation in the profits of 
the surplus funds, the commission noted 
that the applicant was unable to hazard 
even a guess after five years of experi- 
ence, and, furthermore, that the charts 
submitted by the applicant failed to 
demonstrate that there would be sufficient 
in the trust fund to pay even the con- 
tracts. 

“In conclusion, the commission is of 
the opinion that the contract in effect re- 
quires from borrowers who hold larger 
numbered contracts in a series payment 
of an exorbitant and usurious rate of 
interest; that the system of numbering 
and disposing of the contracts partakes 
of the nature of a lottery; and that the 
contract is deceptive and of such a nature 
that the sale thereof would work a fraud 
upon purchasers.” 


Elections 


The following elections to office have 
been made by savings banks associations : 

New York, May 19—President, Victor 
A. Lersner, Comptroller Williamsburg 
Savings Bank and ex-President Savings 
Bank Division of American Bankers 
Association. Vice-Presidents, C. E. 
French, Amsterdam; A. S. Van Winkle, 
New York City; C. J. Obermayer, 
Brooklyn; F. W. H. Becker, Buffalo; 
D. E. Petit, Syracuse. Treasurer, 
Adolphe F. Le Gost, New York City. 
General Secretary, Walter J. Reeves, 
New York City. 

Massachusetts, June 7 — President, 
George E. Brock, President Home Sav- 
ings Bank, Boston. Vice-President, 
William L. Adams, Pittsfield. Treasurer, 
John W. B. Brand, Springfield. Secre- 
tary, Wilson D. Clark, Jr., Arlington. 


State-Wide Advertising 


A publicity campaign that will outline 
the advantages of mutual savings banks 
was adopted at the recent meeting of the 
Savings Banks Association of Massa- 
chusetts, the report being made by a com- 
mittee of which William C. Radcliffe, of 
Worcester, was chairman. 

The campaign will include twenty-six 
newspaper advertisements, so placed as 
to cover every city and town in the com- 
monwealth, to be signed by the associa- 
tion. 
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Local banks will be supplied in advance 
with a series of twenty-six subsidiary 
advertisements to tie in with the general 
campaign. They will also be supplied 
with copy for circular work of similar 


nature. The expense is estimated at 
$24,000. 


Why Savings Have Kept Up 


The following explanation of the fact 
that savings deposits in the country as a 
whole do not decrease in period of busi- 
ness depression unless that period is either 
very serious or very long, or both, has 
been given by Leonard P. Ayres, vice- 
president of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany: 


“Since the Civil War there have been seven 
serious financial depressions in this country. 
In that from 1873 to 1879, savings deposits 
did not begin to decrease until after the depres 
sions had been under way for four years 
Their worst decrease was in 1879, which was 
the year of recovery. In the depression from 
1883 to 1886 savings deposits increased con 
tinuously. In that from 1893 to 1896, there 
was a slight falling off in 1894, and a con- 
tinued increase afterwards. In the depression 
of 1903 to 1904, savings deposits increased. 
In that of 1907 to 1908, there was a slight 
decrease in 1908. In that of 1914 to 1915, 
there was continued increase. 

“Under the circumstances it does not seem 
remarkable that there has been no great falling 
off this time. Most of the explanation seems 
to lie in the fact that when industries slow 
down, and pay rolls are reduced, and prices 
fall there is a great amount of money released 
that had been used in commerce and industry. 
This money finds its way into the banks and 
increases their deposits, and enough of it 
finds its way into savings deposits to keep them 
up during the period of depression. uring 
most of this depression our branch offices 
located in the industrial regions have been 
losing deposits because working people drew 
out of their accounts. At the same time our 
savings deposits at the main office have been 
increasing because funds released by industry 
were put into savings accounts where they yield 
the depositor greater interest than they would 
in commercial accounts. 

“Tt’s my personal opinion, that we have come 
through this depression better than we should 
have under the old conditions before prohibi- 
tion. I do not believe, however, that this 
can be demonstrated from the figures of bank 
deposits.” 


Canadian Savings 


Notice deposits in the chartered banks 
of Canada on April 30 were $1,218,195,- 
262, a decrease during the month of 
$12,432,578. The present total approxi- 
mates that of January, 1920. 


Monthly Tendency in Savings Deposits 


Compiled by Federal Reserve Board 


Saving Deposits 
June 1, 1922 


Millions 


$1,091 
1,701 
423 


Dastrict 
No. 


Reporting 


TOTALS 


May 1, 1922 
Millions 


Per Cent. 
Deposits Increase 

June 1, 1922 Over Last 
Millions Year 


1,065 
+ . 1,638 


Per Cent. 
Increase 
Over Last 


Savings 


| 
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Federal Banks 
Month 

64 $1,092 i 
- 30 1,700 
80 426 .8 
18 377 376 ‘ .8 
93 268 262 2 3 
82 157 155 1 RR 
190 737 735 6 
35 114 111 a 
10 35 81 76 
11 121 69 68 66 §. 
12 75 747 742 714 H.5 
837 5,841 5,821 1.9 


sessment and collection of capital 

stock taxes have just been issued 

by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. A mention of them is perti- 
nent at this time in view of the provision 
of the law requiring payment of the tax 
in July. The section of the 1921 revenue 
law authorizing this tax differs only 
slightly from that in the 1918 .act. 

The tax is imposed at the rate of $1 
for each full $1,000 of the fair value of 
the capital stock of a corporation in ex- 
cess of the prescribed deduction of 
$5,000. Being payable in advance, it is 
prospective, and must be measured by the 
fair average value for the year preceding 
the taxable year, not the fair value of 
the average capital stock. Fair average 
value must not be confused with book 
value, for they are not necessarily the 
same, 

Each corporation, on or before July 
31, shall make a return to the collector 
of the district in which its principal place 
of business is located. | Corporations 
which were not in business during any part 
of the year immediately preceding the 
one for which the tax is due are not 
taxable. However, if they were in oner- 
ation even one day of the last fiscal year 
and one day of the taxable year, they 
are subject to the levy. The length of 
time a corporation has been in existence 
bears no relation to the amount of the 
tax, 

All assessments are made by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. ‘Within 
ten days after notice is received by a 
corporation from a collector the tax must 
be paid. The tax forms used request 
that payment be made at the time the 
return is filed, though no penalty attaches 
if payment is not made until the collector 
demands it. Collectors may accept un- 
certified checks in payment of this tax, 
provided they are collectible at par. 


RR sessment directing the as- 


No Charter for Promotion Banks 


An order just issued by the Comptroller 
of the Currency is intended to put a stop 
to a practice engaged in by certain indi- 
viduals of promoting the organization of 
national banks. The Comptroller sees in 
the payment of promotion fees the dissi- 
pation of funds that should go to stabilize 
a new bank, and he feels that the prac- 
tice has resulted in applications being 
made for banks in communities which are 
already saisfactorily served. The order, 
in part, reads as follows: 

“The Comptroller of the Currency will re- 
fuse to approve any application for the or- 
ganization of a national bank that contemplates 
or provides for any promotion fees, and the 
Comptroller will not approve or ‘permit the 
opening or starting of any bank in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, organized under the laws 


of any state of the United States, that sets 
apart or applies any part of the money collected 


Capital Stock Tax 


from the subscribers for the payment of pro- 
moters’ fees, for the sale of stock, or for serv- 
ice in starting and opening any such bank, 
whether the same is provided for by contract 
with proposed bank, or by contract with the 
subscribers to the stock of the proposed bank.” 


The chief national bank examiners are 
directed to make investigation personally, 
or through competent assistants, of all 
banks about to be chartered with a view 
to ascertaining that the spirit and the letter 
of this regulation is enforced, and there- 
after to see that no promotion fees are 
paid from the resources of the bank. 

The order is effective at once and 
applies to pending applications for na- 
tional banks and for state banks in the 
District of Columbia, as well as appli- 
cations to be made hereafter. 


Association Service in Washington 


Western members of the American 
Bankers Association, particularly in the 
Indian Territory and in the public lands 
states, have occasion very frequently to 
call upon the Government Land Office 
and the Indian Office in Washington. This 
necessity arises through the work of the 
banks for themselves and also by reason 
of the business of their clients. Often 
it is important to the bank that it have 
access to government records to learn 
to whom certain lands have been granted 
and the restrictions imposed upon the 
grantees. This is true even more often 
in the case of lands allotted to Indians. 

The National Bank Division office in 
Washington has continuously offered its 
services to all members who require per- 
sonal representation in the capital city, 
and the invitation to banks to present 
their claims and their problems through 
this office is being ‘accepted with increas- 
ing frequency. Through this means 
member banks can have a personal repre- 
sentation with access to the many public 
records without incurring any costs. 

The following is an extract from a 
letter received recently from a member 
bank inquiring the title to certain lands: 

“T beg to inclose abstract and letter from the 
superintendent of the Indian Reservation. You 
advised that the allottee’s title to the land is 
secure by reason of the approval of the deed 
by the Government. Do I understand that the 
allottee could not deed this land again and 
has simply a kind of life interest in it? Could 
you secure a regular __ from the Govern- 


ment so there will be no doubt about the 
ownership?” 


By comparison of the abstract with the 
government records the title to the land 
and the exact status of the allottee were 
established and the position of the inquir- 
ing bank was found to be secure. 


Trust Departments in Banks 


Announcements of the opening of trust 
departments in national banks are so fre- 
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quent nowadays as to be commonplace. 
The exact number of such banks exer- 
cising fiduciary powers) has not been 
compiled, but authority to so act has been 
granted by the Federal Reserve Board to 
about 1,460 national banks. To be suc- 
cessful in such an undertaking the bank 
must have competent legal advice and the 
publicity necessary to be given such a 
venture is one of the most important mat- 
ters with which the bank will be called 
upon to deal. It is obvious, therefore, 
that the advertising of this department 
must be studiously planned. It should 
not be done in a haphazard manner. Bank 
advertising is making rapid strides toward 
the goal of definite results achieved 
through application of more or less defi- 
nite principles, and it is a field in which 
unlimited labor can be utilized. 


Advertising the trust department may 
be through the daily press, by the distri- 
bution of attractively prepared pamphlets 
which are often in serial form, or through 
other media of publicity, calling attention 
to the service the department offers, or 
through personal solicitation. This latter 
is looked upon by almost all banks as a 
very satisfactory method, and many con- 
sider it the most productive. Efforts 
should be centered primarily upon those 
who are already friends of the bank. It 
has been aptly said that the first step 
should be to get the officers and employees 
of the bank to name it as their executor 
or administrator. This is a start and 
radiates confidence, and clients of other 
departments of the bank should be ap- 
prised of the services offered by the trust 
department. The president of a large 
national bank in his annual message to 
his stockholders in referring to the trust 
department said: “This is a department 
of our institution that not only deserves 
the support of those interested in our 
bank, but also absolutely requires such 
support if consistent progress is to be 
made, for virtually all trust business 
comes through the exercise of personal 
influence. Why not have a talk with our 
trust officer relative to naming this bank 
executor of your estate? You will then 
be in a position to bespeak similar action 
on the part of your friends. To appoint 
this strong national bank executor is to 
throw around an estate all the safeguards 
that have won for national banks so much 
prestige in the field of deposit banking.” 


Soliciting business for the trust depart- 
ment, however, is a character of work 
different from that of seeking it for the 
commercial department of the bank. The 
prospects are much more restricted in 
number and are more deliberate in select- 
ing the repositories and the administra- 
tors of the estates in the accumulation of 
which perhaps their entire lives have been 
given. 
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The Country Banker and His Shell 


HAT economical plan can be 

adopted that will accelerate the 

service which the Public Service 

Committee of the State Bank 
Division may undertake to render to its 
membership, and what means can be 
used to secure the cooperation of the 
country banker who has lived within a 
‘‘shell’”’ so long that such environment is 
a part of his existence? 


The foregoing inquiry was embodied 
in a questionnaire submitted to members 
of the State Bank Division of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association early in the 
year. Following are a number of the 
most significant answers: 


From Missouri—Solve the problem of 
farm finance. This is the topic topmost 
among country bankers and will make 
them shed their shells. At the meeting 
of the Executive Committee of the State 
Bank Division of the American Bankers 
Association in New Orleans last Feb- 
ruary a resolution was adopted recom- 
mending an amendment to the Federal 
Reserve Act to enable Federal Reserve 
banks to rediscount legitimate agricul- 
tural paper with maturities not exceed- 
ing one year. The idea that prompted 
this resolution is more practical than 
anything that has been suggested since, 
either by bankers, members of Congress, 
or farmers. Perhaps the time limit of 
rediscount, however, should be nine 
months instead of one year. In my judg- 
ment, there should be a limit to the 
amount of agricultural paper rediscounted 
for periods exceeding six months, and 
no such rediscounts should be made ex- 
cept under conditions that the Federal 
Reserve Board should deem emergencies. 
In other words, long-time rediscounts 
should not be permitted to become a regu- 
lar habit. The foregoing suggestions 
would imply no additional machinery for 
agricultural credits, and would avoid en- 
tangling the Federal Farm Loan System 
with intermediary credit. It would also 
avoid the transformation of the War 
Finance Corporation into a permanent 
institution. During. the temporary ex- 
tension of the War Finance Corporation 
there will be time and opportunity to 
devise some system of agricultural credit 
based upon wisdom and experience and 
not upon emotion and haste. 


From Arkansas—Make it plain to the 
big city banks that the “shell” which 
contains the country bankers is not nearly 
so thick as the one in which they are 
themselves. The country banker is the 
real, honest-to-goodness cooperator, and 
if the big fellow will only try to under- 
stand our affairs he will find that we will 
always go him one better in the coopera- 
tion business. What human sympathy 


there is in the banking fraternity is to 
be found in the country banks. We meet 
folks face to face, listen to their troubles, 
help them to produce the food which the 
big fellow eats. We help the farmer 
market his crops, feed his hogs and cattle. 
We live with him and feel for him twelve 
months in the year, and the big fellow 
never knows about it except when we 
send him our reserves. In other words, 
we are the mill and the big one is only 
the sack. He gets the meal after the 
mill has done its work. The country 
banker is not in a shell. I deny the charge. 
His activities are too frenzied to allow 
of any such habitation. Great Scott! 
What do you mean, “Shell”? You can 
always get next to a country banker, 
but your city guy lives in a case-hardened 
steel shell with time locks. He has no 
more idea about the real problems of 
this country than a woodpecker. — Let 
him come out in the open and allow us 
to look at him, and there will be no lack 
of cooperation. He imagines that his 
methods are gospel truth and must not be 
tampered with, but your country banker 
changes his methods every ’steen minutes. 
He has to. No method ever tried will 
stand for everything, and we have to 


Convention Program 


The Sixth Annual Convention 
of the State Bank Division of the 
American Bankers Association 
will be held at the Commodore 
Hotel in New York City Monday 


afternoon, October 2. One of the 
principal speakers will be Eugene 
Meyer, Jr., Managing Director of 
the War Finance Corporation, 
who will speak on phases of farm 
finance of particular interest to 
country bankers, who constitute 
the majority of the membership 
of the State Bank Division. Gen- 
eral discussion will be a feature 
of the meeting, as heretofore. 
The fact is fully realized, as 
stated in the perpetual platform 
of the State Bank Division, that 
its character, its policies and its 
success are what its members 
make them, for the membership 
of the State Bank Division is 
democratic in the superlative de- 
gree. In other words, the State 
Bank Division is run on Vox 
Populi principles—regardless of 
the size, age, ancestry or location 
of any particular man or institu- 
tion — and everybody’s Vox is 
welcome. 


adjust ourselves with rapid-fire condi- 
tions. Does the city banker do so? He 
does not. 


From Michigan—The subject of ser- 
vice to the country bank is a large one. 
The writer, having been an examiner for 
the State Banking Department in Michi- 
gan for two and one-half years, came 
in contact with practically all of the 
country banks in this State. They are 
entirely at sea in regard to some of the 
large and more extensive matters of 
banking. I would think it a mighty good 
plan whereby the American Bankers 
Association could have a field represen- 
tative covering two or three States and 
thereby coming in contact with the 
country banker in person. This person 
would have to be someone who has con- 
siderable banking experience and is versed 
in all kinds of banking, investment in- 
cluded. He should also have a good 
knowledge of the income tax situation 
and be able to render service to them in 
this matter. 


From Oregon—If you will go back 
among the country bankers over the dif- 
ferent States, particularly in the North- 
west, you will find the banker quite as 
active and alive to the conditions of the 
country as the city bankers. I think it 
is a mistake to assume, with few excep- 
tions, that the country banker is not up 
and coming. You will find that he is 
well posted on all matters of finance and 
other great questions, and perhaps a bet- 
ter reader, than the average city banker. 


From North Carolina—-The country 
banker in this section of the country has 
been pretty well shaken out of his shell 
during the last year, and is now more 
closely in touch with and understands 
better the operation of banks than ever 
heretofore. He is therefore in a recep- 
tive mood. We think that now is the 
time to secure his cooperation through 
proper presentation. 


From Washington—I do not agree with 
you that the country banker has lived in 
his “shell” as long as you evidently 
think. There are many ossified country 
bankers, of course, but not enough that 
you can class the whole as such; and 
you should not so call all of them. Most 
country bankers fill a position that would 
tax the best efforts of the average city 
banker so that he would not know 
whether he was coming or going. Many 
a “live young city assistant cashier” has 
found hard sledding trying to run a 
country bank. 


From Michigan—The Public Service 
Committee of the State Bank Division 
can do no more profitable work right 
now than to bring their propaganda to 
bear on the enormous waste of public 
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funds and high taxes now, when farmers 
operating good farms cannot make a 
living and have to borrow money to pay 
taxes. 


From Arkansas—The committee can 
do but little to assist and further the 
interests of those who are not inclined 
to help themselves and further their own 
interests by progressive methods. My 
opinion is that many country banks are 
out too much for self, and fail to realize 
that only by giving and helping their 
clients to become prosperous can they 
prosper. This condition exists, no doubt, 
by reason of the number of one- and two- 
men banks where the time is all taken 
up with detail and daily work, leaving 
but little time in which to have a friendly 
chat with customers who may come in. 
A bank is unquestionably a servant of 
the public, and should have some member 
of the official force whose duty it is to 
look after the financial interest of its 
clients. 


Not In a Shell 


From Minnesota—I do not think that 
the country banker lives in a shell, but 
the large bankers only think so. We live 
in close touch with the small communi- 
ties and with the farmer, and it is we 
that have to solve the farmers’ problems. 
We small bankers have been pinched by 
the last two years of depression, and we 
have not forgotten the attitude of the 
Federal Reserve Bank toward agricul- 
ture. 


From Pennsylvania—We feel that 
membership in the American Bankers 
Association is helpful. The very fact 
that representatives of country banks 
have become associated with bankers of 
the larger cities and communities other 
than their own through attending ses- 
sions of the Association helps to broaden 
their vision, enlarge their scope and takes 
them outside the “shell” referred to, and 
generally increases their ability to serve 
the best interest of the community in 
which they are located. 


From Iowa—The best way to secure 
the cooperation of the man who lives in 
the shell is to work at him from your 
headquarters; follow the situation from 
that point until you get at him from 
all-the avenues of approach, and the last 
avenue would be through some officer 
located within his state or county. 
Through the process of these different 
avenues, I believe you would be able to 
break the shell. I believe that after you 
have received all of the answers to this 
questionnaire, if you could work out a 
sheet to give us the benefit of the ideas 
received, that would be good service ren- 
dered by your committee. 

From Kansas—We do not have any 
plan that will answer this question, but 
I may remark that life is somewhat of 
a shell, and you will find all kinds of 
shells in the world. There is the coun- 
try shell and the city shell, and the only 
difference between these shells is in the 
being that lives within each, and the dif- 
ference of the being within the shell is in 
the matter of vision. It has been my 
observation that the man of small vision 


or short vision or no vision at all is not 
always found in the country. 


From Nebraska—The American Bank- 
ers Association could do a world of good 
by educating the country banker that 
these so-called small-town methods of 
competition—quarreling and retaliations— 
are a thing of the past, and their closer 
cooperation means the greater develop- 
ment of their communities. The coun- 
try associations as suggested by the 
Agricultural Loan Agency of the War 
Finance Corporation are doing consider- 
able good in this section of Nebraska. 


Will Respond to Every Call 


From North Carolina—If something 
can be done for the country banker that 
has lived within a “shell” so long so 
that he may see and feel that his bigger 
brothers are willing and anxious to help 
him with his problems, and not try to 
tramp him under foot, as many now feel 
they are being treated by the enforced 
par clearance, you will find that same 
banker will respond to every call that you 
can convince him is right and just, and 
when he is convinced you will have his 
support. 


From Kansas—This is quite a question, 
but the only way, in my mind, is simply 
to “sell” them on the merits of the 
Association as to what they can do for 
the Association and what the Associa- 
tion can do for them. Show them pos- 
sible benefits to be derived from being 
a member of the Association. A great 
many of them can be shown, in my 
opinion, if the Association will tell them 
that it will be in a position to advise them 
as to the responsibility of stock-selling 
concerns; in other words, be a credit 
bureau to them. I imagine that many 
such places have been “stuck” during the 
past few years of living in their “shell.” 


Willing to Cooperate 


From North Carolina—Most country 
bankers are willing to cooperate with 
other bankers if they only knew how, 
and if it were made possible for them 
to make enough profits to enable them 
to crawl out of their shells. They are 
good fellows as a whole, albeit they may 
not all be world-wide in their views. 
But they know what is necessary to 
enable them to continue doing business. 
If you will do what you can to secure 
for them reasonable exchange for the 
collection of checks and make the system 
uniform throughout the country it will 
open the way for further cooperation and 
mutual helpfulness. 


From Missouri—You refer to the coun- 
try banker remaining in his “shell.” To 
begin with, let me tell you that this shell 
is composed of work, for he is the credit 
manager, the advertising agent, head of 
the insurance department, legal advisor 
of the public, his own stenographer, and 
very often his own office force entirely. 
Why do we not employ more help? Be- 
cause our profits will not stand it. Why 
not? Because we perform too many 
services for nothing. Why do we do 
this? Custom. Why don’t we change 


our customs? Pig-headed competition. 
In our town we cooperate, however, but 
my entire board opposed me on a propo- 
sition to open at 9 a. M. and close at 3 
P. M., a proposition which emanated from 
our competitor bank. City directors are 
bankers. Country bank directors are 
country business men, many of whom 
keep their business going twelve hours 
per day. This is one answer to why the 
country boy goes to town, and an answer 
to why we cannot keep competent help. 
My plan is to educate the director along 
banking lines. The Association can help 
by sending them advertising matter. 


From Michigan—In regard to the “co- 
operation of the country banker who has 
lived within a ‘shell’ so long that such 
environment is a part of his existence,” 
there “ain’t no such animals” in Michi- 
gan. At least, I know of none. All of 
those whom I know went over the top 
selling Liberty bonds at a hundred dol- 
lars a throw. The most of them know 
that the country was made first and the 
cities afterward, and some of them even 
believe that if it were not for the coun- 
try the cities would go fast. Abraham 
Lincoln came from the country, you 
know. 


To Make More Money 


From Ohio—Pretty difficult to interest 
the country banker that “lives in a shell,” 
unless he can be shown a way to make 
more money for his institution. How- 
ever, keep impressing on him the good it 
will do him and his bank to belong to 
the American Bankers Association, and 
his state and group associations, and you 
may prevail on him to leave his “shell.” 


From Minnesota—What is most needed 
at this time is help for the farmers, and 
the big banks should be barred from the 
handling, as it necessitates a delay in 
each case when it first passes to the 
large banks, und their experience is too 
limited as to the demands of the farmer 
and his ability to repay within a specified 
time. 


From Missouri—The country banker 
living in a shell is no more than you can 
expect, as he has plenty of work to do 
and has it to do himself, as generally 
the volume of business is not so great 
that ha can hire a bunch of clerks to run 
it, and he has to be a clerk himself. 
Furthermore, there are but very few 
moderate salaries that can be paid in a 
country bank, and about two or three 
moderate salaries are all that are paid, 
so the other help is cheaper help, which 
cannot be depended upon to run the 
bank; that is the reason that the country 
banker is in the shell. 


From Illinois—A good way to make 
the country banker come out of his shell 
is to make a Bank Holiday out of any 
day on which there is a meeting of his 
state association or of his group or 
county association. Make the banking 
law so that he will be compelled by law 
to close his bank and attend in person 
or give an acceptable excuse to the Bank 
Commissioner of his state; or, in case of 
a national bank, let him give his excuse 
to the Comptroller. 
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Currency 
Is Not Capital 


je APITAL is that portion of all the previous product 

# of a nation which at any given time is available for 

Ma new production. This will be a certain amount of 

Meee” tilled land, houses, buildings, stock, tools, food, 

clothing, roads, bridges, etc., which have been made and 

are ready for use in producing, transporting, and exchanging 
new products. 


@ These things are all the product of labor, and require time 
for their production. 


@ Nothing but labor spent upon them can produce others 
and time is required for this labor to issue in new and in- 
creased possessions. 


@ Currency only serves to distribute this capital into the proper 
hands for its most efficient application to new. production. 


qj Banks, it must be repeated, only facilitate the transfer of 
capital from hands where it is idle into hands by which it will 
be usefully employed. 


@ Currency, therefore, is not capital, any more than ships are 
freight; it is only a labor-saving machine for making easy 
transfers. 


@ Banks do not create wealth, they only facilitate its creation 
by distributing capital in the most advantageous manner. 


@If, therefore, currency is multiplied, it is a delusion to 
suppose that capital is multiplied, or, if ‘‘money is plenty,”’ 
by artificial increase of its representatives, it is only like 
increasing the number of tickets which give a claim on a 
specific stock of goods—the ticket-holders would be deceived 
and could, in the end, only get a proportional dividend out 
of the stock. 


—William Graham Sumner 
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Your BUILDING and new BUSINESS 


practically every bank is making 
definite determined efforts to attra&t new 
depositors. Advertising, new business depart- 
ments, specialized services—every good 
method is utilized. 


Also the modern banker realizes fully that 
an appropriate banking structure is of real 
value in attracting the man in the street—is 
in fact, a permanent advertisement. 


Glance at the First National Bank, Jamaica 
—notice how definitely its architecture in- 
spires confidence. In its broad outlines and 
time-honored classic simplicity it stands for 
permanence—for stability. 


Terra Cotta is the material with which 


TERRA 


~ Permanent 


Beautiful 


the architect so successfully expressed the 
character of this bank. 


Terra Cotta, unlimited in form and in 
range of color, is available for any type of 
architecture. And its beauty is permanent. 
Dirt and grime cannot penetrate its surface 
—a simple washing with soap and water 
will always restore its original beauty. In 
addition it is highly fire-resistant and weather- 
proof. 


If you are contemplating the erection or 
alteration of a bank building, write us for 
We believe we can be of service 
to you. Address National Terra Cotta 
Society, 19 West 44th St., New York, N. Y. 


COTTA 


Profitable 


literature. 
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The Condition of Business 


condition is the inflation in com- 

modities. There is a sharp advance 

in wholesale prices. Cotton, wheat, 
steel products and woolen cloths have 
gone up. 

“What does this portend?” asks the 
Journal of Commerce and Commercial 
Bulletin. “For about eight months there 
had been practical stability in prices, as 
shown by index numbers, and now the 
upward movement is resumed, Prices 
were already about 40 per cent. above 
the level of 1913; and, with the increases 
of last month and this, they have now 
reached a point some 50 per cent. above 
that of the former year. If they should 
go ahead at the present rate, living costs 
will soon be noticeably advanced since 
retail prices, slow to respond to reduc- 
tions in wholesale values—are quick to 
follow them when the movement is up- 
ward. This state of things is also of 
large significance from 
the standpoint of cur- 
rent business.” 

With conditions as 
unstable as they are 
today, it is feared that 
price increases are not 
likely to be kept within 
bounds and that the 
bidding up of values, 
aided by cheap money, 
will make for a con- 
dition of artificial in- 
flation. 

“How this prospect 
is viewed by some of 
the more far-seeing 
business men is illus- 
trated in the current 
refusal of the banks 
in Chicago to fall in 
with the movement for 
reduction of discount 
rates. The situation 
is directly before the 
banks for their action 
from this time on, and 
they must assume a 
large measure of responsibility. 

“There is a danger of pushing the re- 
turn to prosperity a good deal too fast, 
and thus of getting ‘prosperity’ in a false 
form—chiefly as price increases, specula- 
tion and disturbances. Of such activity 
and ‘prosperity’ the nation and the world 
at large have seen too much within the 
past few years. If business cycle theories 
have any validity whatever, they should 
teach the desirability of avoiding action 
that may conduce to another period of 
inflation and subsequent depression. The 
time to take Serious thought for the fu- 
ture is now.’ 

“In view of the relationship between 
prices of farm products and of manu- 
factures,” says the Guaranty Survey, “it 
seems reasonable to expect that the fu- 
ture course of prices will be governed 
largely by the influences determining 
whether, in the readjustment of prices 
that may be expected, farm products 
will increase or manufactures decline. It 
has been noted that there is a remarkable 
parallel between the value of all farm 
products in this country and the value of 


\ N outstanding feature of the business 


manufactures added by the manufacturing 
process, as shown in the following table 
compiled by Mr. David Friday, which in- 
cludes, in addition to official figures, his 
estimate of value added by manufacture 
in 1921: 


Value of Farm Value Added by 
Products Manufacture 
In millions of dollars 


“Those who expect a continuance of 
this similarity in values through a de- 
cline in the prices of American manu- 
factures find a measure of support for 
the opinion in the fact that the volume 
of manufactures declined sharply in the 
period of depression. Approximately 


Decline in Discount and Interest Rates 


full utilization of manufacturing equip- 
ment would tend to depress prices of the 
products. Moreover, the reduced pur- 
chasing power of Europe, upon which 
American farmers must largely depend 
for the sale of their products is expected 
to remain below normal for some years.’ 

The foregoing feature of business 
grows prominent just as it becomes clear 
that the surplus stocks of raw materials 
have been liquidated and no longer hang 
over the market. 

“Wool,” says the New England Letter, 
“ig a conspicuous example. The enor- 
mous. weight of surplus wool, which it 
was generally believed would require 
years to absorb, has vanished, and wool 
has doubled in value within a year.” 


Credit and Capital 


“A prime essential to business recovery 
is a lessening of the credit strain which 
characterizes the period of crisis, ob- 
serves the bulletin of the Chemical 
National Bank. The degree to which 
interest and discount rates have fallen is 
indicated in the accompanying chart. For 


each of the four series there represented 
the highest monthly average rate attained 
during the period of liquidation has been 
given the value of one hundred, and the 
rate in May, 1922, has been expressed 
as a percentage of that base. The im 
provement in these fundamental factors 
is pronounced. Credit and capital are now 
obtainable on easier terms than at any 
time during the last three years.” 
Effective June 22, the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York established a rate - 
4 per cent. for all rediscounts and < 
vances. The reduction was from 41% vd 
cent. which rate was established in New 
York on Nov. 3, 1921. The feeling over 
business in general continues to improve. 
There are many circumstances to warrant 
the belief that business is not far from 
normal. More industries are entering into 
the profit making class, consumption and 
production are encouraging, there is im- 
provement in foreign trade and the losses 
of recent months have 
been checked. 
Of the iron and stcel 
industry, the New 
England Letter says: 
“Conditions in the 
iron and steel industry 
are conflicting with 
some cheerful features, 
and some less encour- 
aging. The coal strike, 
now its eleventh 
week, is commencing 
to have a pronounced 
effect upon production 
and consequent con- 
gestion at many mills 
is increasing steadily. 
As aresult, sellers gen- 
erally are showing 
greater hesitancy in 
making future com- 
mitments. The rail 
strike agitation, caused 
by the recently an- 
nounced wage reduc- 
tion, is another deter- 
rent to the healthy 
growth of business. These two factors, 
combined with strong buying pressure, 
are steadily forcing the market upward, 
in spite of the stabilizing influence ot 
some of the larger producers.” 


The Crops 


The big factor in_the business situa- 
tion is agriculture. If the weather con- 
tinues to be favorable there is every indi- 
cation that the crop yields will be good 
and that the harvest will bring fair prices. 
The winter wheat crop, now almost 
assured, may in the opinion of the Liberty 
Central Trust Co. of St. Louis, exceed 
that of 1921. Prospects for Spring wheat 
are good. Corn is doing well but the 
critical period for the crop has not yet 
been reached. 

“The biggest ‘favorable trade balance 
that we ever had prior to the war, says 
the Trade Record of The National City 
Bank of New York, was $666,000,000 in 
the fiscal year 1908, $665,000,000 in 1901, 
and $653,000,000 in 1913. In the fiscal 
year 1914, all of which elapsed before the 
beginning of the war, the excess of ex- 
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ports over imports was $470,653,000, and 
in the fiscal year which ends with this 
month will be approximately $1,140,000,- 
000, or 140 per cent. over that of the year 
preceding the war, and nearly 100 per 
cent. above that of any pre-war year.’ 


Rate of Exchange at 
Genoa 


WIRELESS to the New York 

Times from Berlin pictures money 
values at the conclusion of the economic 
conference : 

The Genoa conference is over and the 
chief guests are paying their hotel bills. 
Mr. Lloyd George pays in gold, Signor 
Schanzer in silver and lire notes, M. 
Barthou by means of a check on the 
Credit Lyonnais. 

When his bill is presented to Herr 
Schober, Austria’s principal representa- 
tive, he takes out of his portfolio two 
vast sheets of paper and presents them 
to the maitre d’hotel. There are stamps 
on them—round, oblong and triangular 
revenue stamps—there are rubber stamp 
markings in black, red and green and 
blue ink; there are signatures legible and 
illegible; there is much writing and type- 
writing; there are long columns of fig- 
ures. 

“Excuse me, your Excellency,” ven- 
tures the maitre d’hotel, “but are those 
orders on your bank 

“Oh, no, no,” replies Herr Schober. 
“These are two bills of lading. Two 
wagon loads of Austrian notes are at the 
Piazza Principe Station. You can obtain 
the delivery of them at once.” 

Tchitcherin, in a cloud of cigarette 
smoke, is presented with his bill. From 
his pocket he takes a packet and throws 
it on the table. The sound suggests that 
something metallic is in the packet. Is 
it, wonders the maitre d’hotel, some of 
the gold which the Soviet government 
has been taking from the Russian 
Churches? 

“Ts it gold or silver, sir?” he asks. 

“Oh, dear no; the packet only contains 
a couple of plates from which we print 
our banknotes,” replies Tchitcherin. 
“Take them away, and print as many as 
you like.” 

Herr Wirth, chief German delegate, 
approaches and has private conversation 
with the maitre d’hotel. As a result, the 
matter of the hotel bill is satisfactorily 
settled on a basis of a moratorium and 
subsequent payment in kind. 


It costs $1.45 per 100 pounds more to 
ship eggs from San Francisco to New 
York than it does from Shanghai to New 
York. In fact, it is possible to ship from 
San Frangisco to Shanghai and from 
there to New York and save 75 cents 
over rail rates across the continent. 

Out of the dollar which labor pays 
for the products of the farm, the farmer 
gets only 38 cents. Out of the dollar 
which the farmer pays for the products 
of labor the labor man gets only 35 cents 
—Smith W. Brookhart. 
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CONDENSED STATEMENT 


At the close of business, May 5, 1922 
ASSETS 


U. S. Bonds and Certificates . 
Other Bonds and Investments 


Loans and Discounts . 


Banking House . 


Customers’ Liability; Letters of Credit, etc. 
Cash, due from Banks and U.S. Treasurer. 


Interest earned 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 


Unearned Interest 
Circulation 


Letters of Credit and Acceptances. ...... 


Deposits, viz: — 
Individuals 


133, 150,446.40 
$163, 327,865.71 


Seeking New Business on Our Record 


THE 


GHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 
Founded 1824 


BROADWAY AND CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Cayuga County National Bank, 
Auburn, N. Y., held June 5, 1922, Wil- 
liam K. Payne was elected president of 
the bank to succeed Charles P. Burr, de- 
ceased. George E. Snyder, cashier of the 
bank was elected vice-president, and also 


retains the position of cashier. Carl A. 
Neumeister who had been assistant cash- 
ier and trust officer was elected to the 
office of vice-president and also retains 
the position of trust officer. Frederic E. 
Worden was appointed to the office of 
assistant cashier. 
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this office from time to time rela- 

tive to the operation of a bureau 

of credits for cities contemplating 
the installation of the examiner system. 
Chicago, Cleveland and Columbus have 
such bureaus operated under the direct 
supervision of their clearing house ex- 
aminer. In Richmond, Va., a credit bu- 
reau has been established recently, which 
is working to the satisfaction of all the 
member banks of the clearing house. Its 
operation is quite simple and the principle 
may be adopted by any city. 

This bureau is under the direct super- 
vision of a paid secretary and has been 
found to be simple and practical in 
its operation. The cost for maintaining 
it compared to the benefits received by 
the members, is very small. The opera- 
tion of this system is very simple. 

John Doe applies to the American Na- 
tional Bank for a loan. The officer in 
charge immediately wants to know if he 
has borrowed money from other banks of 
Richmond. Therefore, he sends a re- 
quest to the secretary properly filled out 
on Form No. 1, (shown herewith) in- 
dicating at the same time the indebted- 
ness due to his institution. If there is no 
indebtedness, it shows an application for 
a loan is pending. The secretary upon 
receiving this request from the American 
National Bank immediately sends out 
form No. 2 to each member and non- 
member of the association, asking them 
to furnish the amount of loans and other 
liabilities held by them against John Doe 
on a certain date. This form, after 
being properly filled out by an officer of 
the bank to which it has been sent, is 
forwarded to the secretary of the asso- 
ciation, who immediately notifies the 


[ tee” have been received at 


“Pome wo. 


OFFICE OF 
To the Secretary of the 
Credit Bureau Clearing House Association of Richmond 
Dear Sir: 


You will please ascertain for this Bank, the amount of Loans and other 
Liabilities'held by the various Banks against 


on the... day of 192... 
Respectfully, 
Cashier 
This Bank holds against said. 

as follows: - 
Linhjiity os Payer on Paper with Collateral 
2 Liability Payer on Peper without Collateral 
3. Liability as Payer on Paper with Endorsement... 
Endoreer on Paper with Collateral 
5S. Linbility as Emdorser on Paper without Collateral 
Lisbiity os Payer any other Capacity 


4 
$ 
s 


Cashier 
| 


Total 


The party above referred to is an Applicant for a Loan. 


Clearing House Bureau of Credits 


Credit Bureau, House of Richmond 


In answer to your inquiry on Form No. 1 Of .-2oce.ce.s-mnomesnnnomne 
192......, relative to the amount of Loans and other Liabilities held by the 


various Banks of this Association, on the............... day of... 


I submit the following, viz. : 


1. Liability as Payer on Paper with Collateral... 
2 Liability as Payer on Paper without Collaters!. 
3. Liability as Payer on Paper with Endorsement... 
4& Liability as Endorser on Paper with Collateral... ..... 

Liability as Endorser on Paper without Collateral 
© Liability os Payer any other Capacity. 


(Dollars only.) 


American National Bank—the institution 
making the original request—that John 
Doe is a borrower in one or several insti- 
tutions to the extent of so much money. 
The secretary’s report to the American 
National is filled out on Form No. 3, 


‘ giving the number of the banks from 


which John Doe has borrowed money but 
not giving the names of the banks. 

The Merchants’ National Bank, which 
institution was one of the members asked 
by the secretary to furnish the informa- 
tion called for by the American National 
is also interested, inasmuch as John Doe 
is a borrower from that institution as 
well. The cashier of the Merchants’ Na- 
tional requests the secretary to inform 
him as to the amount of the loan that 
John Doe has applied for as well as 
any other loans he may have with the 
other clearing house banks. When he 
forwards to the secretary on form No. 
2, the information that he has asked for, 
he also has the privilege as will be noted 
on the bottom of this form No. 2, of 
requesting a copy of the report in this 
case, if he is interested. The secretary, 
upon receiving the amount of loans and 
other liabilities from the Merchants’ Na- 
tional as well as from the other banks 
that are creditors (form No. 2 being 
used) tabulates or compiles the informa- 
tion, thereby obtaining the total amount 
of borrowings by John Doe from one 
or several institutions. This information 
is then sent to the Merchants’ National 
Bank, which made the second inquiry on 
form No. 3. Any other institution that 
may have asked for this information is 
likewise notified. 

The names of the banks granting loans 
to John Doe are not known to one an- 
other; only the total amount of the 
borrowings is given out by the secretary. 
The bank making the inquiry as well as 
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the banks furnishing the information, if 
they so desire, will ascertain what the 
total line of credit is, that has been ex- 
tended to John Doe, thus preventing 
any duplicate borrowings or over-exten- 
sion of credit, which in a number of cases 
has brought hardship on many banks. 

In Richmond, it usually requires three 
days to obtain a full report, as some of 
the banks are located in outlying dis- 
tricts. When an urgent case is necessary, 
the secretary uses the telephone, calling 
on members and non-members of the 
Clearing House, getting the information 
the same day the request is made. 

It is fully understood among the mem- 
bers that requests for information simply 
to satisfy idle curiosity, are not permit- 
ted. This cooperation among the banks 
makes for the successful operation of 
this system. 

A paragraph from a letter written by 
the vice-president of one of the largest 
banks of Richmond, reads as follows: 

“We have found this system quite use- 
ful in many instances, for the inquiring 
bank not only obtains the indebtedness 
in every particular but whether security is 
given with some and not with others. We 
believe this bureau will work successfully 
in any city the size of Richmond.” 

During the past few years, it has been 
found in many instances, that firms, cor- 
porations and individuals have borrowed 
more money than they were entitled to, 
thereby causing many banks losses. Such 
a bureau will prevent any duplicate bor- 
rowing. It can and should be handled by 
one man, as the source of all information 
should be held in the strictest confidence. 


Credit Clearing Reuse Assoctation of Richmond 
129 N. EIGHTH STREET 
| 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Dear Sir: 


You will please furnish this Association. on Form below, the amount 
of Loads and other Liabilities held by you against... 


Dottare 
1 Linkiiity a2 Payer on Paper with Collateral. 
2 Liability as Payer on Pager without Collateral. 
Liability Payer on Paper with 
Lishility as Raderser on Paper without Collateral. 
LinhBity 00 Payer any ether 


Respecttully, 


Cashier 


fast 


oaks 


CLEARING HOUSE SECTION 
— 
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The 24-page illustrated book, 
‘‘Armstrong’s Cork Tile’’, con- 
tains a complete description of 
the material and suggests in- 
teresting possibilities for its use. 
A copy and sample tile will 
be forwarded to you upon re- 
quest—free of charge. 


Armstrong 
Cork & Insulation Company 


176 Twenty-fourth Street 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Also manufacturers of Linotile Floors 


Armstrong’s Cork Tile covers the 
entire first floor of the Malden 
Savings Bank, Malden, Mass. 


Distinctly 
a Bank Floor 


_— the development of quiet 


dignity in bank architecture and 


Armstrong’s Cork Tile is coming more 
and more to be appreciated. Tiles of clean cork shav- 
ings, made in three soft shades of brown, afford designs 
that are pleasing and distinctive and perfectly in keep- 
ing with the atmosphere of the financial institution. 


Closely allied with its luxurious appearance are the 
factors of resilience and noiselessness which promote 
the comfort and efficiency of employees. A floor of 
Armstrong’s Cork Tile is restful underfoot and pre- 
vents entirely the fatigue and strain so noticeable 
wherever hard floors are used. 


Nonabsorbent of moisture and having no crevices 
where dirt may collect, Armstrong’s Cork Tile is easy 
to clean and keep clean. It needs no refinishing. With 
reasonable care, it will last for years—a satisfying 
and economical floor. 


When writing to advertisers please mention the “Journal of the American Bankers Association.” 


appointments, the peculiar fitness of 
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tickets have been granted to 

delegates and immediate 
members of their families who will 
attend the convention of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association in New 
York City, October 2-6. 

Round trip tickets require valida- 
tion by agents of terminal lines at 
New York City. 

Identification certificates will be 
forwarded to members of the Asso- 
ciation in due course. 

One certificate will be used by 
delegate and immediate members 
of his family. 

If more than one person will at- 
tend from a bank that is a member, 
additional certificates will be re- 
quired and will be furnished upon 
application to the Secretary of the 
American Bankers Association. 

Various Passenger Associations 
throughout the country and Canada 
have authorized a fare and one-half 
for the round trip on the identifica- 
tion certificate plan as follows: 


R ‘ickets fares for round trip 


Chicago and East Thereof 


(Including the New England, the 
Trunk Line, the Central, and 


Southeastern Passenger Associa- - 


tions. ) 

Dates of sale—September 28th to 
October 4th inclusive. Return limit 
—Arrive original starting point not 
later than. midnight of October 
12th. 


Western Passenger Association 


Dates of sale—Sgptember 28th to 
October 4th inclusive. Return limit 
—Arrive original starting point not 
later than midnight of October 
12th. Toapply from Illinois, lowa, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Northern Michigan, North 
Dakota, South Dakota and Wiscon- 
sin, also from Julesburg, Colo. 

Dates of sale—September 27th to 
October 3d inclusive. Return limit 
—Arrive original starting point not 
later than midnight of October 
13th. To apply from Colorado 
(except Julesburg), Idaho, Mon- 
tana, New Mexico, Utah and Wy- 
oming. 


Southwestern Passenger Associa- 
tion 


Dates of sale—September 28th to 
October 4th inclusive. Return limit 
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Reduced Railroad Rates to the Convention 


—Arrive original starting point not 
later than midnight of October 
12th. To apply from Missouri, 
Kansas, Arkansas and Louisiana. 

Dates of sale—September 27th to 
October 3d inclusive. Return limit 
—Arrive original starting point not 
later than midnight of October 
13th. To apply from Oklahoma 
and Texas. 

The following southwestern lines 
are not party to the reduced ex- 
cursion fares herein announced: 
Arkansas and Louisiana Missouri 
Ry.; Ft. Smith and Western RR.; 
St. Louis, El Reno and Western 
Ry.; Jonesboro, Lake City & East- 
ern RR.; Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Gulf RR.; Memphis, Dallas and 
Gulf RR.; Mississippi River and 
Bonne Terre RR. 


Trans-Continental Passenger As- 
sociation 


Dates of sale—September 26th to 
October 2d inclusive. Return limit 
—Arrive original starting point not 
later than midnight of October 


14th. To apply from Oregon and 
Washington by direct routes 
through the Missouri River and St. 
Paul—the reduction, however, will 
not apply from Portland or points 
south through California nor from 
California or Nevada. 

Those traveling from California, 
Nevada, and from Portland and 
points south through California 
may avail themselves of tourist 
fares in effect daily to New York, 
N. Y., and return, as follows: From 
San Francisco, Los Angeles or San 
Diego, $200.98. 

Round trip tickets at fares shown 
in preceding paragraph are limited 
to nine months from date of sale 
and are good for stopover at any 
point en route in either direction. 


Canadian Passenger Association 
(Eastern Lines Territory) 


Dates of sale—September 28th to 
October 4th inclusive. Return limit 
—Arrive original starting point not 
later than midnight of October 
12th. 


BANK SALARIES COMPARED WITH CAPITAL, SURPLUS 
AND DEPOSITS 


Compiled by O. B. Taylor, Vice-President The Merchants Bank and Trust Co., 
of Jackson, Mississippi 


Bank Capital Surplus 
1 $750,000 $250,000 

2 650,000 432,500 

3 150,000 100,000 

4 100,000 100,000 

5 150,000 528,000 

6 500,000 500,000 

7 300,000 100,000 

8 250,000 200,000 

9 250,000 150,000 
10 310,000 315,000 
11 250,000 125,000 
12 250,000 350,000 
13 00,000 200,000 
14 200,000 203,000 
15 200,000 100,000 
16 150,000 291,000 
17 700,000 70,000 
18 162,000 162,000 
19 323,500 232,000 
20 100,000 
Total $6,345,500 $4,508,500 
Average $317,275 $225,425 


Salaries Average .017 


Monthly 


Deposits Salaries 
$5,000,000 $7,500 
3,872,000 3,870 
4,800,000 4,905 
2,900,000 5,000 
5,029,000 6,000 
4,250,000 4,312 
5,539,000 4,395 
3,400,000 5,000 
3,890,000 4,300 
5,570,000 5,200 
3,800,000 3,500 
4,540,000 3,613 
5,182,000 5,100 
4,261,000 4,160 
3,605,000 8,646 
7,001,000 9,800 
5,000,000 8,600 
2,761,000 7,272 
4,467,000 5,621 
4,000,000 2,170 
$88,867,000 $108,964 
$4,443,350 $5,448 


per cent. of Capital 


per cent. of Surplus 
01 per cent. of Capital and Surplus 
.00122 per cent. of Deposits 
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Economic Waste in Coal Mining 


O element in the business 
N community can permanently 

maintain itself in a more fav- 
orable position as a result of condi- 
tions created by the war than other 
elements in our business life. The 
laborer is worth his hire, and no 
more, and his hire is determined by 
the economic value of his services 
in the general scheme of industry 
and business. 

The coal miners are trying to get 
increased wages and to do less 
work. That is a very serious prob- 
lem for the country as a whole. 
They are fighting for the mainte- 
nance of wages approximately four 
times what they were in 1914. They 
are fighting for a five-day week, 
six hours a day; that is, a thirty- 
hour week. Last year in the Illinois 
coal fields seventy-four thousand 
miners worked one hundred and 
thirteen days. It is estimated that 
forty-two thousand miners could 
have produced the same quantity of 
coal by working two hundred and 
forty-three days, which was the 
normal time that the fields could 
have operated. That situation rep- 
resents an economic waste that the 
rest of the community must pay for. 
It means that other people are work- 
ing overtime in order to support 
two miners who do one miner’s 
work, for the excessive cost of pro- 
ducing coal under such uneconomic 
conditions increases the cost of coal 
to the consumer, whether domestic 
or manufacturing. The purchasing 
power of the wages of labor in 
general is thereby reduced. 

America cannot prosper if un- 
balanced conditions like that go on, 
whether in regard to coal, trans- 
portation or building labor. By the 
brute strength of a strike labor may 
misuse its power to establish for 
the moment higher wages than are 
justified by the economic worth of 
its services to the community, but 
fortunately we have in economic 
forces. self-correcting factors. 
Through the painful process of 
business depression, unjustly high 
wages in any particular line will be 
forced down in the long run to an 
equilibrium with wages in other 
lines. 


By THOMAS B. McADAMS 


President American Bankers Association 


A better process, and a less pain- 
ful one, is for enlightened public 
opinion to set itself definitely 
against unjust demands of labor at 
the outset and to prevent the estab- 
lishment of abnormally high wages 
for any class of labor. There is 


no one who believes more sincerely 
in the proper organization of labor 
than I de, but this belief does not 
blind me to the dangers of labor 
overleaping itself under radical 
leadership and attempting to run 
counter to economic forces by try- 


St. Louis 
scene was 
photographed 


in the 
World’s Largest Tobacco Manufacturing Plant 
INCE earliest days St. Louis has been a leader in the 


manufacture of tobacco products and is today pro- 
ducing more than sixty-five million dollars’ worth of 
such goods each year. 
C, St. Louis’ industrial importance and its pre-eminent 
position as a distributing center have contributed might- 
ily to its growth and to the growth of the Mercantile 
Trust Company. 


(L Through our close, constant contact with St. Louis’ 
commercial life and because of our keen perception of 
this community’s requirements, we are especially qualified 
to serve individuals, banks and business concerns desiring 
representation in this important field. 


DEPARTMENTS: 


Banking Real Estate Loan Safe Deposit 
Bond Real Estate Savings 
Corporation Public Relations Trust 


Mercantile Ty 
Rerecve frtem = 
EIGHTH AND LOCUST -TO ST. CHARLES 


SAINT LOUIS 
Capital and Surplus $10,000,000 


a 
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ing to establish one class of work- 
ers in a more favorable position as 
to wages as against the best in- 
terests of all classes of labor. 

America has been built up largely 
on three things: the development 
of individual initiative, cheap fuel 
and cheap transportation. You 
cannot have cheap fuel under the 
conditions that now exist in the 
coal mines in this country and that 
will exist if Mr. Lewis, of the 
United Miners, has his way. 

The situation can be solved cor- 
rectly if enlightened public opinion 
insists upon using its power. The 
operators can say to labor, “All 


right, we will agree with you on 
a scale and just pass it on to the 
consumer.” But that is where the 
American public comes in. Before 
the war coal could be delivered 
from the Charleston, West Virginia, 
fields into Cincinnati at $2 a ton. 
The railroad got $1 and the mine 
got $1, and they both made money. 
Today it is $5 a ton, and both the 
railroad and the operator lose 
money. 

Who is paying. that bill? The 
public. Every time you buy a pair 
of shoes, every time you ride on 
the train, every time you purchase 
or consume anything, you pay part 


of that bill. The American public 
is directly and vitally interested in 
the settlement of this proposition in 
a way which will insure fair work- 
ing conditions and hours, and a 
just amount of work for a just 
day’s pay. Having paid the miner 
liberally and in proportion to what 
he is contributing to the national 
welfare, then we can be prepared to 
pay a proper profit on the output of 
the operator. If we can solve this 
coal situation satisfactorily, it will 
do more to stimulate renewed activ- 
ity in business than in any other one 
problem that is confronting the 
American people at this time. 


Governments and Money 


By BENJAMIN M. ANDERSON, Jr. 


Economist of the Chase National Bank of New York 


ONEY is not political in its 
origin. Money grew up in 
an unconscious way as men 

found certain commodities more 
easily portable and saleable than 
other commodities, and accumu- 
lated in order that they might the 
more readily obtain through them 
other commodities which they 
needed in exchange. Even today 
the government regulation of 
money is not universal in the world. 
There is a great country in the Far 
East where the people often dis- 
trust the government’s stamp upon 
their silver, and insist upon assay- 
ing and weighing the coins from the 
public mints, but where the same 
people readily enough accept the 
silver coin bearing the stamp of 
their private banks. The primary 
function of government in connec- 
tion with money is not to create 
money or to give it legal tender 
quality, but rather to certify to the 
weight and fineness of the standard 
precious metal of which the money 
is made. Certainty regarding the 
quality of the money with which 
men do business is absolutely essen- 
tial if modern economic life is to 
go on satisfactorily. When money 
is fluctuating rapidly in value, and 
especially when it is sinking rapidly 
in value, speculation takes the place 
of business, and production is cur- 
tailed or stopped. Moreover, thrift 
gives way to extravagance. If I 


think that the money I hold is go- 
ing to be worth 50 per cent. less 
six months hence than it is today, 
the intelligent thing for me to do is 
to spend it now lest, like overripe 
fruit, it spoils on my hands. When 
a government preverts and debases 
the money of the people, it is guilty 


’ of one of the worst crimes of which 


a government can be guilty, and it 
is this crime on the part of the 
governments of virtually every 
continental belligerant which lies 
deepest at the root of the existing 
economic disorders of Continental 
Europe. 

The issue of paper money has no 
mystical significance. A piece of 
paper money is a promise to pay 
real money, namely, gold or silver. 
When a bank or a government is- 
sues its promise to pay in the form 
of a bank note or a government 
note and keeps this promise, re- 
deeming the note whenever it is 
presented, the bank note or the 
government note will be held at the 
value of the metal in which it is 
redeemed. So long as the issuing 
bank or government measures up 
to those responsibilities which lie 
at the root of the capitalistic sys- 
tem, namely, meeting obligations 
and keeping contracts when they 
fall due, no difficulty arises regard- 
ing paper money. When, however, 
a government forgets that paper 
money is really a creature of con- 


tract law, and expects to endow it 
with some mystical attribute drawn 
from its sovereignty or from the 
magic fountain of the popular will, 
and issues it, without redeeming it, 
to meet the fiscal needs of the treas- 
ury, disorders of the gravest sort 
arise. These disorders do not rep- 
resent a failure of capitalism. They 
rather represent the poisoning from 
outside of the capitalistic order. 
They grow out of departure from 
capitalistic principles rather than 
from adherence to capitalistic prin- 
ciples. 

Under the capitalistic system the 
private enterpriser is held rigorous- 
ly in check by the balance sheet. 
He must match his outgo by his 
income; he must match his liabili- 
ties by his assets. He is prevented 
from wasting the resources of the 
community by the inexorable check 
of the balance sheet, backed by the 
bankruptcy courts. The best, and 
strongest, and most upright gov- 
ernments in their dealings with 
the markets compel themselves to 
conform to similar checks. They 
meet their obligations on demand 
and at maturity. They plan in ad- 
vance to have income drawn from 
taxation which will match their ex- 
penditure. They keep their liabili- 
ties within the limits of their assets. 
But when a government, politically 
strong but financially inept or weak, 
seeks to reinforce its financial 
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power by political pressure and, by 
law, compels debtors to take from 
it and from others a paper money 
which they distrust ; when it spends 
funds which it does not have, and 
when it borrows funds which it 
cannot repay, then it can easily dis- 
organize the whole system of mar- 
ket prices, and also production and 
consumption, which are guided and 
controlled by market prices. 

We need a reaction toward the 
gold standard throughout the 
world. We need a reaction toward 
sound public finance throughout the 
world. I should like to recall the 
dictum of Grover Cleveland, who 
remarked one time that it is not 
the business of the government to 
support the people, but rather that 
it is the business of the people to 
support the government. I do not 
believe that it is a proper function 
of government today to print paper 
or to increase public debt for the 
purpose of paying pensions, or 
soldiers’ bonuses, or unemployment 
doles, or bread subsidies, or similar 
things. Governments must either 
get funds from taxes, or else cur- 
tail expenditures. I do not believe 
that there is any magic power in 
government to create by edict new 
sources of wealth. I believe that 
the most efficient productive system 
which the world has ever seen, or 
is likely to see, is the system of 
private property, free enterprise, 
and competition, based on sound 
money and sound finance and that 
reaction to this system in the strick- 
en regions of the world is the sur- 
est promise of industrial revival. 


Convention Calendar 


DATE ASSOCIATION PLACE 
July 17-20 American Institute of 
BGREING 

Portland, Ore. 

July 17-20 Oregon..... . Portland 
Aug. 18-19 Montana........ Missoula 
Aug. 23-24 Kentucky.....West Baden 
Aug. 25-26 Nevada................. 
Lake Tahoe, Calif. 

Sept. 7 Delaware..... . Rehoboth 
Sept. 13-14 Indiana...... Indianapolis 
Sept. 22-23 New Mexico....Las Vegas 
Sept. 26-27. Nebraska.......... Omaha 
Oct. 2-6 American Bankers Asso.. . 
New York City 

Noy. 10-11 Arizona............ Bisbee 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Established 1839 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


MAY 5, 1922 


KESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts. . .$259,165,930.13 
U. S. Treasury Notes, 
Victory Notes and Lib- 
erty Bonds 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Stock of Federal Reserve 
Bank 1,500,000.00 
Banking House 4,000,000.00 
Cash, Exchanges, and due 
from Federal Reserve 
120,890,723.86 


67,410,609.93 
6,598 297.32 


Due from Banks and 
Bankers 

Interest Accrued........ 

Customers’ Liability un- 
der Letters of Credit 
and Acceptances...... 


8,288,358.94 
1,580,571.90 


33,225,806.22 


$502,660,298.30 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Paid up 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 
Deposits 
Bills Payable with Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank... 
Reserved for Interest and 
Taxes Accrued 


'11,206,239.77 
387,886,235.03 


5,000,000.00 


2 621.69 
252,477.38 

Letters of Credit and Ac- 
ceptances 

Acceptances with 
our endorsement 

Foreign Bills sold with 
our endorsement 

Other Liabilities........ 


34,862,527.72 


997,414.35 


2,847,782.36 
5,620,000.00 


$502,660,298.30 


PRESIDENT 
JAMES S. ALEXANDER 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 


J. HOWARD ARDREY 
JOSEPH A. BRODERICK 
GUY EMERSON 


LOUIS A. KEIDEL 
DAVID H. G. PENNY 
JOHN E. ROVENSKY 


FARIS R. RUSSELL 
STEVENSON E. WARD 
ROGER H. WILLIAMS 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENTS 


HARRY P. BARRAND 
LOUIS P. CHRISTENSON 
JAMES |. CLARKE 
CASHIER 


ROY H, PASSMORE 


ELMORE F. HIGGINS 
ARCHIBALD F. MAXWELL 
FRANZ MEYER 


EDWARD H. RAWLS 
EVERETT E. RISLEY 
HENRY C. STEVENS 
AUDITOR 


PAUL B HOLMES 


DIRECTORS 


Ss. 
JOHN W. DAVIS 
WILLIAM A. DAY 
HENRY W. de FOREST 
FORREST F. DRYDEN 


CHARLES E. DUNLAP 
HERBERT P. HOWELL 


JOHN G. SHEDD 
VALENTINE P. 
HARRY B. THA 

JAMES TIMPSON” 
THOMAS WILLIAMS 


The Bank of America and the Atlantic 
National Bank, two of the oldest financial 
institutions in New York, have agreed to 
consolidation under the name of The Bank 
of America. Through the consolidation, 
which is expected to become effective 
about July 15th, The Bank of America 
will have resources of over $125,000,000. 

The business of the Atlantic National 
Bank will be continued as the Atlantic 
branch of The Bank of America. The 
active executives of the Atlantic National 


Bank will remain at the Atlantic office 
of The Bank of America, with the excep- 
tion of President Herman D. Kountze, 
who with several of his associates will 
become directors of The Bank of 
America. 


Luigi Podesta, representative of the 
Royal Institute of Exchange of Italy, has 
been elected a director of the Italian Dis- 
count and Trust Company in lieu of Mr. 
Eugene W. Stetson, resigned, 
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Daily Figures for the President’s Desk 


By DALE GRAHAM 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company, Saint Louis 


S a bank attains considerable 
size, its business expands, its 
functions broaden, and its 

work becomes departmentalized un- 
der separate heads, it is increasingly 
more difficult for the president to 
devote the necessary time to his 
major duties, yet keep in close touch 
with the daily progress and routine 
of the institution. It would be un- 
profitable both to the bank and him- 
self were he to de- 
vote many of his 
all-too-few hours 
to the study and 
analysis of details; 
yet probably more 
so were he to ig- 
nore them alto- 
gether. The ideal 
solution is to pro- 
vide him with a 
condensed daily re- 
port containing the 
essential facts to 
the exclusion of 
the minor. 

What should be 
included in such a 
report is deter- 
mined by circum- 
stances and by the 
executive’s own 
choice. Care should 
be taken that it is 
sufficiently con- 
densed to permit 
his analyzing it 
within a few min- 
utes. The number 
of accounts of vari- 
ous classes opened 
and closed, the to- 
tal number on the 
books, the total deposits, and com- 
parisons with previous dates—all 
are figures a bank president wants 
to know and must know to discuss 
his institution intelligently. Over- 
drafts of consequence should be 
brought to his attention. Reserve 
deficiencies and excesses, redis- 
counts and bills payable are items 
he should watch closely. Naturally 
he is interested in all transfers of 
the bank’s stock. Depending upon 
the departments operated, he should 
be provided with the essential fig- 
ures and information regarding 
each. Much of the foregoing 


should be compared with previous 
months and years. 

The form herewith provides 
for a great deal of the information 
under discussion. It is intended 


for the president’s desk each morn- 
ing, for such other officers as may 
be desired, and either to be mailed 
to the members of the board of di- 
rectors or handed to the members 
of the loan committee when they 


arrive for the daily meeting. On 
the front of each form appears the 
words, “CONDENSED DAILY 
REPORT For Mr.——————— 
Destroy Immediately After Read- 
ing.” This is essential as the in- 
formation contained therein is of a 
somewhat private nature. 

Each department should prepare 
also a more comprehensive report 
of the day’s activities. A copy of 
this should be placed in the hands 
of each officer connected with the 
department and one placed on file 
in a central place. For the banking 
department more detail regarding 


40 


the number of deposits and with- 
drawals, fluctuation of deposits, 
certificates of deposits, drafts is- 
sued, collections made, items han- 
dled, etc., should be included. The 
bond department should list all sales 
and purchases in detail, showing 
also the amount of various classes 
of securities carried. The trust de 
partment may include cash receipts 
and disbursements, cash and bank 
balances, coupons 
paid, stock trans- 
ferred, trusts ac- 
cepted and estates 
settled (in detail), 
bonds _ authenti- 
cated, suits opened 


and closed, trust 
investments, etc. 
The safety deposit 
department may 


list the number of 
safes rented and 
surrendered, and 
the total number 
occupied, the num- 
ber of packages re- 
ceived and deliv- 
ered and the total 
on deposit — all 
w it h comparisons 
of interest from 
previous months 
and years. 

To promote the 
dissemination of 
information and 
the cooperation of 
all departments and 
officers, an officers’ 
bulletin, as an ad- 
junct to periodical 
officers’ meetings, is 
invaluable. By means _ thereof 
notices regarding special business, 
information of general interest, and 
messages from the president may 
be placed on every officer’s desk the 
first thing each morning. 

The tendency of the growing 
bank is to lose its flexibility—to lose 
in departmentalization the intimate 
knowledge of customers’ business 
which is common to small institu- 
tions. This may be overcome by 
keeping every officer informed as to 
what is happening throughout the 
institution. 
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C. B. CHADWICK, President 
Bankers Supply Company 
Chicago 
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W: have had occasion to send out many mailings to banks of the United States and some 
foreign countries. In addressing such mail matter, we have discovered that the percentage of 
returned letters addressed from your book, is far smaller than from any other list which 
we have ever used,” says Mr. Chadwick. 


“In a recent mailing to 30,000 banks in the United States, only two items were 
returned and the postal authorities had noted, ‘Incorrect address’ on both (made by our 


clerk.) 


In mailings which we have made to addresses listed in other books, the incorrect 


returns from the post office have usually run into annoyingly large figures. 


The Bankers 
Directory Contains 


Every bank, banker and trust company 
now extant in the United States showing 
officers, capital, profits, deposits, and re- 
sources carefully revised. 

Accurate lists of all bank officials— 
Presidents, Vice-Presidents, Cashiers, and 
Assistant Cashiers. 


Population of banking towns and accessi- 
ble points for no-bank towns. 


All Canadian banks, with their branches, 
officers, correspondents, etc. 

A carefully selected list of foreign banks 
and bankers, with reliable information. 


A selected recommended list of invest- 
ment securities dealers and brokers. 

A bonded list of bank attorneys with a 
selected list of foreign lawyers. 


Reliable synopses of state commercial 
laws; and much similar valuable data. 


Authoritative interest sates, listed by 
states, for ready reference. Valuable in- 
formation concerning foreign coins. 

Up-to-date maps of states, important 
cities, and of foreign countries with their 


revised boundaries. 


All arranged, indexed and printed for 
quick and easy reference. 


“Therefore, we have decided to discontinue using any other bank Directory 
and we will confine ourselves to your publication exclusively for correctness of 
address, bank titles and names of officers. We want your next edition just as 
soon as it comes off the press, in order that we may make any additions to our 
mailing list which may be made necessary by the organization of new banks and 
mergers of old institutions.” 


The Leading Bank Directory of the 
World for 50 Years 


This is the most complete and the most accurate BANKERS 
DIRECTORY published. It is honestly revised twice every 
year at the expense of tens of thousands of dollars. 

It is published promptly after the revisions are com- 
pleted and delivered to purchasers at a time when it 
will prove of most value to them. 


It is excellently printed in clear, legible type 
on high quality paper and substantially bound 
in heavy cloth. The facts desired can be found 
in the shortest time and with the least possible 
trouble. 

You get more information and valuable facts 
regarding Banks, Bank Officials, Bank Direc- 
tors, Bonded Attorneys. Maps and so on in the 
BANKERS DIRECTORY than in any other 
Directory. 

You get an accurate mailing list of all Bank 
Officials including Presidents, Vice-Presidents, 
Cashiers, Assistant Cashiers, Treasurers and 
Bank Directors. This list is extremely valu- 
able for mailing purposes and also for special 
reference. 

The Rand McNally BANKERS DIREC- 
TORY contains the latest maps of all states, 
of important cities, and foreign countries, with 
their revised boundaries together with reliable 
synopses of state commercial laws and similar 
data. 

Orders for this edition must be placed imme- 
diately—NOW. Make sure of getting your 
copy by sending us your order before we go to 
press. We print just as many books as are 
ordered in advance. 


MENALLY & GOMPANY 


Largest Publishers-of Banking Publications in the World 
Dept. G-27, 536 S. Clark St. Chicago, Ill. 


When writing to advertisers please mention the “Journal of the American Bankers Association.” 
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Improper Use of Acceptances 


6c HERE have been numerous and 

flagrant violations upon the part 

of the large as well as the small 

banks,” says a report on the char- 

acter of acceptances rendered to the 

Comptroller of the Currency by a com- 
mittee of National Bank Examiners. 


Most Frequent Abuse 


“Perhaps the most frequent abuse in 
connection with granting acceptance fa- 
cilities against import and export trans- 
actions,” says the report, “is found in 
the continued renewals given by some 
banks to their customers, aggravated to 
a considerable extent by the difficulties 
which have arisen in American foreign 
trade during the past two years. When 
the Federal Reserve Board announced its 
intention of showing greater leniency 
towards rediscounting by the Federal Re- 
serve banks of renewals, in connection 
with transactions affected by the world- 
wide depression in business, many banks 
took advantage of this to too great and 
unintended an extent, and advances which 
were originally made by means of ac- 
ceptance credits, but which should have 
long since been either liquidated or turned 
into a direct bank loan, were carried 
along by the banks by means of continued 
renewals of acceptances. A national bank 
should not commit itself regarding re- 
newals of acceptances at the time of the 
opening of the credit. Each application 
for a renewal should be judged upon its 
own merits at the maturity of the ac- 
ceptance. It is found, however, that some 


banks have agreed to one or more re- ° 


newals at the time of the opening of the 
credit. There have also been a number 
of cases where acceptances have been 
renewed as many as five or six times 
against imports or exports of both raw 
materials and finished products. The 
tendency in such cases is for the bank 
to furnish working capital to concerns 
by means of acceptance credits rather 
than by making them a direct loan. 


Continued Renewals 


“Some banks have granted acceptance 
facilities to American exporters against 
their foreign bills which have been 
lodged with them for collection. This 
method has in some cases been abused 
through the continued renewals of such 
acceptances, in spite of the fact that the 
collections upon which they were based 
had been dishonored, extended or re- 
turned because of non-payment. All of 
these acceptances should have been re- 
tired at maturity, and a direct advance 
secured from the bank, if necessary, to 
finance the delay. There has even been 
one case of a bank which, after finding 
that payment was delayed on various 
export bills which they had discounted 
for one of their customers, requested him 
to put them in funds by drawing a ninety- 
day bill on the bank, which was accepted 
and discounted, thus wiping out the debit 
in the direct advance account. 


“In the recent Cuban crisis there were 
many instances of too liberal renewals of 
acceptances in connection with various 
sugar credits. In some cases the credit 
was in force from the time that the 
sugar cane was growing until long after 
the arrival of the refined sugar in Amer- 
ica. The ‘dead season’ financing has 
proved to be particularly objectionable. 
Practically all of the so-called ‘sugar 
credits,’ in which most of the large ac- 
cepting banks participated, were subject 
to a considerable amount of criticism 
as to the method by which the collateral 
was handled, particularly while the sugar 
was in Cuba. There was no attempt 
made in connection with these credits at 
the time of the various renewals to ade- 
quately reduce the amount of the accept- 
ances outstanding to conform to the act- 
ual marketable value of the sugar held. 
Although the sugar was not really being 
financed by means of acceptances for a 
speculative purpose, still, the banks 
enabled large amounts of sugar to be 
kept off the market while stocks that 
were being held and which were not 
being financed by the acceptance credits 
were disposed of in the market. 


Shipments Not Assured 


“Some member banks have not taken 
definite steps in connection with granting 
acceptance facilities against export trans- 
actions to assure themselves that there 
were actual and definite shipments in- 
volved. They have thought that it was 
sufficient to have a general understand- 
ing that the proceeds of an acceptance 
would be used for the financing of ship- 
ments of merchandise between any par- 
ticular countries. Also that it was quite 
in order to grant acceptance credits with 
continuous renewals to finance continuous 
shipments of raw materials imported into 
the United States. This financing should 
more properly have been taken care of as 
a direct borrowing proposition rather 
than by means of continuously renewed 
acceptances. 

“There have also been instances where 
acceptance credits have not been granted 
directly to the exporter or importer, but 
to corporations, which have used the 
funds thus obtained for the purpose of 
financing the foreign business of their 
customers. 


Domestic Acceptances 


“In a general way the abuses which 
have come up in connection with the 
granting of acceptance facilities against 
export and import transactions apply in 
the case of credits governing domestic 
acceptances. In these credits we again 
meet a number of cases where there 
have been excessive renewals; where the 
banks have financed the carrying of 
goods for a considerable period of time, 
if not for speculative holding, at least 
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for the maintenance of prices above what 
would otherwise be the real economic 
value; and where little regard has been 
paid in the case of renewals to the de- 
preciated value of the collateral against 
which the acceptances were made. 

“There have been instances where do- 
mestic acceptances have been given with 
practically no attention paid to the ques- 
tion of the accepting bank being secured 
during the life of the acceptance. As 
an instance of this, one bank accepted 
drafts drawn against crude and refined 
oil in storage on their customer’s prop 
erty or in his pipe lines. 


Continued Finance 


“Domestic acceptance credits have also 
been used for the purpose of securing 
continued finance. An example may be 
mentioned where a bank accepted time 
bills drawn upon them secured by ware- 
house receipts covering cotton in ware- 
house. These receipts were deposited 
by the bank with a correspondent in the 
town where the warehouse was located, 
with instructions to permit substitutions, 
allowing their customer to receive the 
documents against trust receipt. This 
resulted in the collateral being continually 
changed, so that the accommodation was 
really in the nature of a permanent loan. 

“In another case acceptances were made 
for the account of a cotton factor, who 
at the time of the acceptance pledged 
and deposited warehouse receipts and 
signed contracts of sale with a_ bank. 
The amount of the acceptances included 
his profit on the transaction, and no 
definite time for the taking up of the 
cotton by the purchaser was agreed upon. 
As the acceptances were renewed on a 
falling market for cotton, no effort was 
made to have the amount of the accept- 
ances conform to the real value of the 
cotton. 


Shipped Across Town 


“In one instance a bank was accepting 
against a domestic shipment when the 
goods were being transported across the 
city by a truck, a trip requiring about 
thirty minutes. 

“A flagrant misuse of acceptances may 
be mentioned where a firm desired to 
purchase some furs from another con- 
cern and wrote a letter to a bank stating 
that it was holding the furs at their 
disposal and induced the bank to accept 
their time draft on them. With the 
money secured from the discount of the 
bank’s acceptance the furs were actually 
secured and gradually sold during the 
life of the acceptance. 

“There have been instances of some 
misconceptions arising in connection 
with the interpretation of the Federal 
Reserve Board’s definition of a readily 
marketable staple. One bank stretched 
this definition to include bristles and 
brushes. 

“In another case watch parts were con- 
structed as staples, and in still another 
case acceptances were executed against 
dolls’ heads in storage. 
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“Another unwarranted abuse has been 
met where acceptances have been given 
for the purpose of securing overdrafts. 
Acceptances have also been executed by 
the same bank for the financing of the 
building of a steamship in the United 
States for foreign owners. 

“The above is a summary of the most 
common abuses of acceptances found in 
the recent examinations of national 
banks. In view of the excellent material 
which has been issued by the Federal 
Reserve Board and the American Ac- 
ceptance Council on the correct method 
of financing domestic and foreign busi- 
ness by means of acceptances, it would be 
quite useless to reiterate the clear and 
concise suggestions made by them. In 
fact, during the past seven years there 
has not been a subject in banking prac- 
tice which has received as much pub- 
licity as that of acceptances. In spite 
of this, scarcely an examination is made 
of one of the large accepting banks with- 
out finding some violations of the intent 
and purpose of the Federal Reserve Act 
in connection with acceptances. It is 
very difficult for the Federal Reserve 
Banks to discriminate between which ac- 
ceptances are drawn in accordance with 
the law and which are not when member 
bank acceptances are offered to them for 
rediscount. Furthermore, it is extremely 
awkward, if not impossible, for them to 
make inquiries regarding the transaction 
actually behind an acceptance, when the 
bill is presented to them for rediscount 
through a third party as it would neces- 
sarily have to be. 


The Remedy 


“Perhaps the most practical method of 
remedying the situation is to have more 
attention paid by the bank examiners to 
a bank’s acceptance activities. A study 
should be made by a fully qualified mem- 
ber of the bank examiner’s force of each 
acceptance credit, and he should satisfy 
himself that the bank is entirely familiar 
with all of the details regarding the 
business, and especially that the underly- 
ing transactions will liquidate the credits 
within a reasonable length of time. The 
examiner should assure himself that there 
is a responsible officer in each bank who 
is thoroughly conversant with the law 
and regulations governing acceptances 
and any changes therein. Particular in- 
quiry should be made in the case of all 
renewals to ascertain that the transac- 
tion is still alive and still forms a proper 
basis for being financed by means of ac- 
ceptances. Above all an earnest endeavor 
should be made to obtain the active co- 
operation of the bank officials as regards 
the placing of national bank acceptances 
upon a correct basis.” 


National Bank Charters 


The bill commonly referred to as the 
perpetual charters bill has finally been 
enacted to law, though with the Senate 
limitation that franchises be granted for 
ninety-nine years only. 

Section 5136, Revised Statutes of the 
United States, was amended so as to grant 
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Incoming Mail 


This picture shows the incoming mail corner 
of our half acre fifth floor work room space. 

Here our staff of young men and women 
open, sort, list and route the checks and let- 
ters sent us by our friends in other cities. 

166,000 separate items pass through this 


Bank every day. 


20,000 checks are daily sent by mail to cor- 
responding Banks in other cities in the United 


States. 


Facilities such as these put this Bank 
in first position to serve you in the Great 


Lakes Region. 


[ Formerly First & Old Detroit National Bank] 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


DETROIT 


MICHIGAN 


The First National Bank, the Central Savings Bank and the 
First National Company of Detroit, are under one ownership. 


to each national bank “succession until 
ninety-nine years from July 1, 1922, or 
from the date of its organization if or- 
ganized after July 1, 1922, unless it shall 
be sooner dissolved by the act of its 
shareholders owning two-thirds of its 
stock, or unless its franchise shall become 
forfeited by reason of violation of law, 
or unless it shall be terminated by Act of 
Congress hereafter enacted.” 


Failure of Congress to pass the bill as 
originally introduced and as it passed the 
House, providing that charters should be 
without time limit was a great disap- 
pointment. However, this enactment 
makes unnecessary the liquidation and re- 
organization of the banks whose charters 
will expire for the third time soon, the 
first ones being the middle of July. 
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Branch Banks May Be Established 


ON L. T. McFADDEN, 
Chairman of the House 
Committee on Banking and 

Currency in an address at the con- 
vention of the Illinois Bankers As- 
sociation in St. Louis, expressed the 
opinion that a national bank in any 
city of the United States in a state 
wheré the laws permit branch bank- 
ing can under the present Federal 
laws establish branches within the 
limits of the city in which the bank 
is located. 

Referring to the failure to get a 
bill in any form whatsoever 
through Congress that would au- 
thorize national banks to have 
branches. Mr. McFadden said: 

“Because of this fact many states 
have permitted state banks and 
trust companies to have branches, 
and because of the fact that a way 
was devised through a ruling of the 
Comptroller of Currency that a na- 
tional bank might purchase the 
control of a state institution with 
branches, and continue to operate 
these branches, the demand has per- 
sisted that national banks be given 
the right to have branches in a lim- 
ited manner. Opinions have been 
written and many national bankers 
convinced, or nearly convinced, of 
their right under a present interpre- 
tation of the law to have one or 
more banking offices or places of do- 
ing business within the city limits in 
which the parent bank is located.” 

Congressman McFadden declared 
that as he understood the law a su- 
pervision of national banks is 
wholly vested in the Bureau of the 
Comptroller of Currency. 

“During the past few years sev- 
eral states, particularly California, 
Ohio and Virginia, have authorized 
the establishment of branch banks, 
and some of the states have not 
been very particular as to how 
many branches were established, 
and were not particular as to con- 
fining them to the city in which the 
parent bank was located. 

“After all is said and done, these 
so-called branches are simply addi- 
tional places for doing business, 
and as the country grows and as 
the public requires additional bank- 
ing facilities, these institutions re- 
spond to the public demand. I cite 
this simply to show that the de- 
mands of the public are constantly 
changing and these demands must 


be met and they must be met by 
the national banks, if national banks 
are to continue to occupy the im- 
portant place in the banking world 
that they do now. Competition will 
see to it that it is the survival of the 
fittest. 

“A national bank is chartered to 
do business in a certain place. | 
do not believe there is anything in 
the national bank act that says that 
a national bank shall do business at 
a particular location in that place, 
nor do I believe that there is any 
limitation upon the number of of- 
fices or banking houses which it 
may have in which to do business 
in any city or place, so long as these 
additional places are controlled and 
operated by the same Board of Di- 
rectors and their successors, and I 
believe that it is in conformity with 
the law. 

“My understanding is that prece- 
dents have been established already 
where national banks have estab- 
lished additional banking places, 
not only in their own city but in a 
different city, and that they have 
been in operation under the national 
bank act for forty or fifty years and 
their right, up to this time, has 


‘never been questioned. 


“It would seem that there is a 
clear distinction between the branch 
banks and an additional place of 
doing business for the bank in the 
city where it is authorized to do 
business. The law authorizes doing 
the business in a certain place, and 
I do not believe that the law means 
that business must be done in one 
banking office or one banking house 
in that place, but a duly chartered 
bank, I believe, is authorized to do 
business in as many such banking 
houses or offices in that place as 
may be necessary or required to 
carry on the business for which it 
was incorporated. The authoriza- 
tion in the law gives the bank the 
right to do all the banking business 
that may be intrusted to it, and the 
power secured to it by its charter 
materially gives the power to fur- 
nish sufficient offices and facilities 
in which to properly conduct its 
banking business in the places 
designated by its charter. 

“In chartering national banks, 
the Comptroller of the Currency 
has always taken into consideration 
the conditions of fair competition 
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and business necessity, and the 
same rule, I should think, would 
apply in each instance in the estab- 
lishment of additional offices. In 
support of this theory I am advised 
that the Federal Reserve Board has 
gone on record in saying that where 
state bank members of the Federal 
Reserve system of the state claim 
the right to establish additional of- 
fices or banking houses in the vari- 
ous parts of the state, in order that 
they may compete with the non- 
member state banks that have such 
banking places or offices in addition 
to the original office or banking 
houses, these additional offices or 
places are not branch banks within 
the meaning of “branch banking,” 
but that they are merely places to 
do particular operations of the 
bank; that they are additional of- 
fices or banking houses in the same 
town of the bank for the purpose 
of carrying out the objects and pur- 
poses of the bank as incorporated.” 

Congressman McFadden declared 
that he understood the board has 
held a member bank does not need 
to make application for the ap- 
proval of the’ Federal Reserve 
Board for the establishment of these 
places, but the matter of establish- 
ment of such offices or additional 
banking places is within the discre- 
tion and implied powers of the di- 
rectors of the bank. He asserted 
that he believes this ruling is within 
the meaning and purpose of the 
National Bank Act. 

“It would seem to me, then,” he 
continued, “that if national banks in 
states where state banks are per- 
mitted to operate branches, offices, 
agencies or additional banking 
houses see fit to establish additional 
offices or banking houses for the 
purpose of carrying on business for 
which they are authorized within 
the limits of the city in which the 
banks are located, if they have fur- 
ther complied with all requirements 
by notifying the Comptroller of the 
Currency that they propose to open 
such places, that they are within 
their rights, and that under a strict 
interpretation of the law the Comp- 
troller of the Currency under his 
discretionary and regulatory pow- 
ers is then bound to acquiesce in 
the establishment of such additional 
facilities.” 
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MAXWELI 


ay 


| The wonderful riding ease of 
| the good Maxwell is particularly 
prized when traveling at ordinary 
driving speeds over rough roads 


Cord tires, non-skid front and rear; disc steel wheels, demountable at rim 
and at hub; drum type lamps; Alemite lubrication; motor driven electric 
horn; unusually long springs. Prices F. O. B. Factory, revenue tax to be 
. added: Touring Car, $885; Roadster, $885; Coupe, $1385; Sedan, $1485 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 


‘The Good 


MAXWELL 


When writing to advertisers please mention the “Journal of the American Bankers Association.” 
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Development of Pacific Coast Agriculture 


A group of nine banks in San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Portland and Salt 
Lake City have perfected plans for the 
formation of four joint stock land banks 
with an initial lending capacity of $16,- 
500,000 to serve the farmers of Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, Oregon, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Utah. 

The cooperative organization of these 
four joint stock land banks, in each of 
which nine of the larger banks of the 
Twelfth Federal Reserve District are in- 
terested as stockholders, arises out of the 
conviction that economically the Pacific 
states are a unit. Fundamentally they 
have the same problems, and they will 
work out the solutions by joint effort 
more quickly and more satisfactorily than 
by individual effort. 

The four joint stock land banks are as 
follows: 

The Pacific Coast Joint Stock Land 
Bank of San Francisco, which will serve 
the states of California and Oregon. 

The Pacific Coast Joint Stock Land 
Bank of Los Angeles, which will serve 
the states of California and Arizona. 

The Pacific Coast Joint Stock Land 
Bank of Portland, which will serve the 
states of Oregon and Washington. 

The Pacific Coast Joint Stock Land 
Bank of Salt City, which will serve the 
states of Utah and Idaho. 

Each joint stock land bank will be 
capitalized at first at $250,000, with a 


paid-in surplus of $25,000. This will give 
to each bank a lending capacity of $4,- 
125,000, fifteen times its capital and sur- 
plus. The four joint stock land banks 
together will have a capital and surplus 
of $1,100,000, and a joint lending capacity 
of $16,500,000. 

The nine banks affiliated in the group 
are the Mercantile Trust Company of 
San Francisco, the First National Bank, 
the Security Trust and Savings Bank and 
the Los Angeles Trust and Savings Bank 
of Los Angeles; the First National Bank 
of Portland, and the National Copper 
Bank, the Utah State National Bank, the 
Deseret National Bank and Walker 
Brothers, Bankers, of Salt Lake City. 


The subscribers to the group of joint 
stock land banks are John S. Drum, John 
D. McKee, Paul A. Sinsheimer, Milton 
H. Esberg, F. G. Drum, C. O. G. Miller 
and Parker S. Maddux of San Francisco; 
Joseph F. Sartori, M. S. Hellman, 
Charles H. Toll, H. M. Robinson, 
Charles F. Stern and Motley H. Flint of 
Los Angeles; C. F. Adams, W. B. Ayer, 
Henry L. Corbett, Edward H. Geary, 
Rogers MacVeagh, A. L. Mills, Joseph 
Simon, Joseph N. Teal, W. L. Thomp- 
son and E. A. Wyld of Portland; Heber 
J. Grant, Anthony W. Ivins, L. H. Farns- 
worth, E. O. Howard, John C. Cutler, 
W. W. Armstrong and Edgar S. Hills of 
Salt Lake City. 


John H. Puelicher Honored 


At the seventy-fifth Anniversary com- 
mencement at Beloit College, Beloit, Wis., 
on Wednesday, June 21, the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws was conferred 
on John H. Puelicher, president of the 
Marshall & Ilsley Bank of Milwaukee, 
and first vice-president of the American 
Bankers Association. Mr. Puelicher is 
also chairman of the Association’s Com- 
mittee on Public Education and to those 
who realize the scope of this committee’s 
work and the zeal and intelligence with 
which Mr. Puelicher is developing it, 
know that high honor is well deserved. 


Deflation in Furs 


The deflation in the market value of 
furs is graphically illustrated in a report 
just issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics on “Fur Production in Canada in 
1920-21.” The high prices which pre- 
vailed in 1919-20 resulted in a valuation 
of the fur product of that year of $21,- 
387,005; last year the output was valued 
at but $10,151,594. In 1920-21 there were 
2,936,407 pelts of wild fur-bearing ani- 
mals taken, against 3,600,000 in 1919-20. 


NO ORDER TOO LARGE AND NONE TOO SMALL 
FOR OUR PAINSTAKING ATTENTION 
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10,000 rocker cHecks 


OPERATED AND CONTROLLED BY 
THORNTON-LEVEY CO. 


SUPPLY CO. 
BANK OUTFITTERS 


SPECIAL 


BOUND 50 CHECKS TO THE BOOK 


$16.95 
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100% PROTECTION 


THE SAFE-GUARD CHECK WRITER— 


NEW A 
THE CHATHAM and PHENIX NATIONAL BANK ©30 


THIS IS THE ONLY 
MACHINE THAT 


Will Protect ALL the 

Essential Parts of Your 

Check—The Paying Line 

—The Payee’s Name— 

The Numerals—and Will 

Prevent Dangerous Two- 
Line Checks. 


B.CAREFUL SONS 


Equipped with Automatic 


Self-Inking Device Unless You Use This Double Lock System Your Bank Account is at the Mercy of the 


Check Manipulator. 
Write for further details regarding 


Lack THE SAFE-GUARD CHECK WRITER CO., Inc. - 


3 BEEKMAN ST. 


Membership Changes 
REPORTED FROM May 26, 1922, to June 25, 1922, INCLUSIVE 


There are frequent changes which come about gy consolidations, mergers, liquidations and changes of title. The Executive 
Manager of the Reaosteten would appreciate receiving from members notice of any changes which occur, for the purpose of keeping 
the membership list correct and giving publicity through the columns of the JOURNAL. 


Colorado......... Springfield....... Farmers State Bank in hands of State Geis isvecnnaseel Akron........... State Savings & Trust Company 
Bank Commissioner. merged with Ohio State Bank & 
OEE Grafton.......... Farmers & Merchants Bank changed to Trust Company. 

: _, Farmers State Bank. Peckham........ Dilworth State Bank, Dilworth, merged 
Michigan........ ‘vart Savings Bank consolidated wi Oklahom: Skate 

4 ere Bank of Gage merged with Farmers 
State Bank. I 
Mississippi...... . 4 Ackerman........ First National Bank resumed business. Goltr 
Dissiannanes Bank of Goltry closed. 
Sumner.......... ae succeeded by Bank of Lawton.......... First National Bank closed. 
Missouri......... Chula........... Bank succeeded by Bank of Miami........... Comes 
ula 
Bank. 
Montana........ Livingston.......First State Bank resumed business. 
New Jersey...... Passaic.......... Passaic Trust & Safe Deposit Company Nowata.......... ae ee See pant with No- 
& Trust Company. Oklahoma........ Guaranty Bank merged with Liberty 
New York....... Buffalo.......... Broadway National Bank succeeded by National Bank. 
Buffalo Trust Company, Broadway Pennsylvania.....Jenkintown...... Bank and 
Branch. town Trust Company consolidate 
New York....... M. E. and J. W. De Agners failed. : as Jenkintown Bank & Trust Com- 
North Carolina...Smithfield........ First National Bank succeeded by First pany. 
North Dakota....Bathgate........ 1tizens ate Bank closed. ceede ode Islan ospita 
Cavalier......... & changed to Trust P 
Merchants National Bank. " 
Hatton.......... Peoples State Bank closed. Virginia......... Meherrin........ Prince Edward-Lunenburg County 
Michigan........ Nelson County State Bank changed to Bank closed. 
Lambs National Bank. Norfolk.......... Commercial Exchange Bank liquidat- 
Mohall.......... First National Bank closed. ing. 


District of Columbia 
American Commercial 


Illinois 
People State Bank, 


& Savings Bank, Washington 15-104 


Gillespie 70-2057. 


lowa 


First National Bank, Lost Nation 72-949 (Regained). 


Kansas 
Farmers National Bank, St. Marys 88-1287 (Regained). 


Minnesota 

State Bank of Beroun, Beroun 75-1189. 
North Carolina 

First National Bank, Fairmont 66-750. 
Oklahoma 


Porter State Bank, Porter 86-512 (Regained), 


Your Bank Needs Distinctive 
CHIPPED GOLD 


SIGN TABLETS 


Signs that will identify your 
institution in a pleasing and 
impressive manner. That are 
easy to read, do not tarnish and 
require no polishing. Thou- 
sands of Banks are using our 
Chipped Gold Signs and every 
one will testify to their superi- 
ority in elegance, character and 
legibility. 
Our Book “‘Bank Signs’’ 
Sent Free 


RAWSON & EVANS CO., 73723, 
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“dhe Tip OF 
2 Finger 
Outspeeds 
The Mind 


New Improved 


Standardized by Dankers Everywhere 


The name Brandt is and always will be synonymous with coin 
machines. The Brandt Automatic Cashier is built by a former 
Banker to serve Bankers’ needs. It is standardized by Bankers 
everywhere. Over 26,000 users and endorsers. 


But one step is necessary in paying with the Brandt, that is, to Press Only One 
Key. Its speed is instantaneous, its action is automatic. There is no compli- 
cated building up, no mental calculation to make, no coins to select, pick up or 
recount, as pressing but a Single Key completes the transaction. 


The fundamental of the Brandt is accuracy—its metal brains and fingers of steel 
assure you that every transaction is correct to the penny. Its construction is 
not only faultless but fool-proof; a special locking device prevents the machine 
from paying if the coin channel should happen to become depleted. These 
patentable features are essential to insure guaranteed accuracy which is so 
necessary in banking equipment. 


The Brandt is built to last a lifetime. It is sold under a proven Ten Year 
Guarantee. Its economy is proven by its low cost of less than 7 cents per day. 
You'll want to see the New Improved Brandt. Write us today. 


Brandt Automatic Cashier 
Serving Bankers, Retailers and Paymasters 


Brandt Manufacturing Co., Executive Offices and Factory, Watertown, Wis. 


July, 1922 


Merger Involving 24 Cities 


A merger of Pacific-Southwest banks, 
involving resources of approximately 
$200,000,000, headed by the First National 
Bank of Los Angeles, the Los Angeles 
Trust and Savings Bank and the First 
Securities Company, of which organiza- 
tions Henry M. Robinson is president, 
became effective at the close of business 
on June 30. 


The twenty-four cities containing bank- 
ing institutions affected in this merger 
are as follows: 

Alhambra— Alhambra Savings and 
Commercial Bank. 

Carpinteria— Branch of Commercial 
Trust and Savings Bank, Santa Barbara. 

Catalina Island—Avalon branch of Los 
Angeles Trust and Savings Bank. 

Fresno — Fidelity Trust and Savings 
Bank. 

Glendale—Glendale Avenue branch and 
Grand Boulevard branch of the Los An- 
geles Trust and Savings Bank. 


Guadalupe—Branch of Bank of Santa 
Maria. 

Hanford—The Farmers and Merchants 
National Bank; Hanford Savings Bank. 

Hollywood—The First National Bank 
of Hollywood; Hollywood Savings Bank. 

Huntington Beach—Branch of Los An- 
geles Trust and Savings Bank. 

Huntington Park—Branch of Los An- 
geles Trust and Savings Bank. 


Lindsay—Lindsay National Bank. 


Lompoc—Branch of Commercial Trust 
and Savings Bank, Santa Barbara. 


Long Beach—The City National Bank. 


Los Alamos—Branch of Bank of Santa 
Maria. 


Los Angeles—The First National Bank 
of Los Angeles; Los Angeles Trust and 
Savings Bank, with twenty branches in 
the city of Los Angeles; First Securities 
Company. 

Orcutt—Branch of Bank of Santa 
Maria. 


Oxnard—First National Bank; Oxnard 
Savings Bank. 


Pasadena—Union Trust and Savings 
— of Los Angeles Trust and Savings 
ank. 


Redlands—The First National Bank of 
Redlands; Savings Bank of Redlands. 


San Pedro—Marine branch of Los An- 
geles Trust and Savings Bank. 


Santa Barbara—Commercial Trust and 
Savings Bank. 


Santa Maria—Bank of Santa Maria. 


Tulare — National Bank of Tulare; 
Savings Bank of Tulare. 


Visalia—First National Bank of Visa- 
lia; Producers Savings Bank. 


All merged banks will operate under 
the name of the Los Angeles Trust and 
Savings Bank, with the exception of the 
First National Bank of Los Angeles and 
the First National Bank of Hollywood. 
The latter will be taken directly into the 
First National Bank of Los Angeles and 
will operate as the Hollywood agency of 
the First National Bank of Los Angeles. 
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